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... just a few things: 


THE RECENT ANXIOUS discussions 
of the financial plight of New York 
City, which are being duplicated in al- 
most every metropolitan area of the 
United States, point up the significance 
of Mr. Hurley’s article on the city 
manager. It is his contention that one 
of the essential steps in rehabilitating 
the modern American city is to give it 
the kind of which the 
modern corporation has developed. 
Without skilled guidance and expert 
city will continue 


n lanagement 


administration, the 
to flounder. 

After completing studies in political 
science, Mr. Hurley is doing advanced 
work in economics at Fordham Uni- 
versity. 

. 


A LETTER FROM A correspondent in 
Rome (SOCIAL ORDER, January, 1955, 
p. 47) requested that Professor Anthony 
[. Bouscaren “outline his fourth alter- 
native to appeasement, containment and 
world government” in the face of im- 
perialist communism. Professor Bous- 
caren kindly accepted the correspond- 
ent’s invitation, and his article is print- 
ed in this issue. 


Proressor Kurt von Schuschnigg has 
reviewed the life span of the Austrian 
Christian Social party in two earlier 
articles (socIAL ORDER, November 
1954 and January, 1955). He concludes 
this brief review in the present issue 
with a discussion of a recent attack on 
the pre-Hitler regime in Austria. 


CRITICS OF CONTEMPORARY Ameri- 
can life have expressed alarm at the 
constantly growing abundance which is 
available to us. Some of them are per- 
suaded that the preoccupation with an 
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economy of plenty is undermining the 
American character and call for a re- 
turn to something like the simple life 
of Thoreau at Walden Pond. 

In this issue Father Philip §. Land 
reviews one such book and suggests that 
the solution is not quite so simple. It 
is almost impossible for us to turn 
back the economic clock, and it would 
not necessarily be wise for us to do so, 
if we were able. He believes that a 
more discriminating 
needed. 


judgment is 
We need to see the dangers 
which such men as Mr. Joseph Wood 
Krutch perceive, but we should see the 
virtues of our economy as well. Pru- 
dence in the use of our plenty is the 
measure Father Land recommends. 


A LETTER IN THE current “Letters” 
column of SOCIAL ORDER commends 
Mr. James R. Schneid for his proposal 
of an organization for Catholic politica! 
thought and influence, which would 
have objectives in the realm of political 
life analogous to those of the Associa- 
tion of Catholic Trade Unionists in the 
world of labor unions. Dr. Edward R. 
O’Connor, who teaches political science 
at Washington University in Saint 
Louis, sees some practical difficulties in 
Mr. Schneid’s suggestion and gives us 
a counter proposal. 


THE BANDUNG CONFERENCE may 
be taken as symbolic of the Afro-Asian 
peoples’ determination to achieve full 
stature in the modern world. Because 
this meeting is so momentous and be- 
cause Indonesia is, in many respects, 
typical of the nations that have come 
into being in recent years in Asia and 
Africa, we present in this issue a brief 
summary of the Indonesian situation. 


Ric... < 
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The Trend Toward 
the CITY MANAGER 


Corne ius P. Hurcey, S.J. 


ODAY’S news focuses on prob- 
lems of international, national 
and state government. But 

people are most frequently affected po- 
litically by events at the city-govern- 
ment level. Four American cities, New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia and Detroit 
account for one-tenth of the nation’s 
population, and city people include over 
half the country today. 

Today there are 106 cities with more 
than 100,000 population; in 1800 there 
were only six. In that year only four 
persons in 100 were city folk. 

The city is not a self-sufficient unit: 
it exists to minister to the community's 
needs. Insofar as incorporation by state 
enactment is the normal way to create 
a city, it is the state’s creature. Yet in 
numerous states, the cities are given a 
share in government by “home rule” 
charters. The right of incorporation 
is still reserved to the legislature, and 
the charter-making power is enjoyed as 
a privilege rather than as an inherent 
right. 

Home rule enables modern cities, 
overwhelmed by increasingly intricate 
problems, to establish adequate adminis- 
trative and political machinery to pro- 
vide services for a greatly expanded 
population. Civic problems of lighting, 
streets and roads, drainage and water 
supply, police and fire protection, public 
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health and welfare grow in direct pro 
portion to population growth. Contem- 
porary municipal difficulties must also 
be met by scientific procedures in pur- 
chasing, budgeting, personal and gen 
eral administration. Many crises in u1 
ban government stem from lack of real 
specialization of function that would 
enable the city’s political leaders to cope 
with the exigencies of today’s metropo 
lis. 


PRIME example of the problem is 
New York City. In 300 years it 


has grown from tiny New Amsterdam 
toa city of 8,130,000. Its problems are 
myriad: trafic congestion, dirty streets, 
road construction and maintenance, 
sewage disposal, water supply, housing 
and slum clearance, air pollution, social 
welfare and health, juvenile delinquen- 
cy, crime and fire detection, new school 
construction—and teacher shortage. 
As always, the sovereign solution is 
money. The 1954-55 expense budget 
was $1.6 billion, more than the com 
bined budgets of the six New England 
states. One-third of this carries the 
city’s debt and pension obligations. Each 
year the city spends $200 million for 
capital improvements and $30 million in 
improvements assessed on local benefit 
areas. The debt and tax limits fixed by 
the state legislature prevent any size- 
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able increase of funds for the growing 
needs of its citizenry.’ This makes New 
York City’s budget problem acute, in- 
deed. In 1953, after months of debate, 
City Hall turned over its transit lines 
to a state-mandated authority to solve 
the perennial deficit of the system. 

We can get some idea of the admin- 
istrative problems from a list of some 
major items in the city’s physical plant, 
evaluated at almost fourteen billion dol- 
lars.” The city owns 4,547 parcels of 
real estate, 5,000 miles of sewers, nine 
penal institutions, 33 hospitals, 54 hous- 
ing projects, two giant airports, five 
bridges, two tunnels, twelve large parks, 
236 miles of subway, six welfare shel- 
ters, 870 public schools, 176 library 
branches, a radio station. The port of 
New York has 166 city-owned docks on 
which the livelihood of one-tenth of the 
population depends in some way. There 
is a weekly influx of 1,000 Puerto 
Ricans. 


SEEK SOLUTIONS 


Ihe problems receive attention. For 
three years the Mayor’s Committee on 
Management studied the situation.” It 
found the city “shockingly wasteful in 
systematically neglecting maintenance.” 
Maladministration was attributed to an 
antiquated management system designed 
for a smaller city. Former Governor 
Dewey and the state legislature also 
showed anxiety. All this led to choice 
of a Temporary State Commission to 
Study Organizational Structure of the 


See the technical monograph submitted by 
members of the Finance Project Staff of 
the Mayor’s Committee on Management 
Survey: Revenue and Expenditure Trends 
in the City of New York, July, 1952. Also 
the First Annual Report of Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner to the City Council and to the 
people of New York City, Foundations for 
Better Government, 1955, 79 pp. 

The New York Times (August 9-14, 1954) 
carefully examined New York’s vast physi- 
cal plant, its maintenance and future plans. 
See Modern Management of the City of 
New York, Report of the Mayor’s Commit- 
tee on Management Survey. 2 vols., 1953. 
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Government of the City of New York.’ 


And New York’s problems are not 
unique. Other metropolitan centers 
share, in kind if not in degree, New 
York’s troubles. Traditionally, the ac- 
cepted form of city government has 
been the mayor-council. Larger cities 
(New York, Chicago, Philadelph'a, Los 
Angeles, Detroit) are used to electing 
a mayor for a four-year term. He en 
forces local ordinances passed by the 
City Council, appoints and removes de- 
partment heads, supervises key city de- 
partments, represents the city at official 
functions. Often he assists in prepar- 
ing the budget and the city’s financial 
program. 


wy. it was instituted, the 
mayor - council system was 
ideal, since one man could handle the 
city’s affairs with little delegated au- 
thority to assist him. But this is no 
longer true. The mayor-council form is 
obsolete for many cities. One salient 
reason is that this system divided au 
thority and responsibility between 
council and mayor. The greatest disad 
vantage is that complex civic life re 
quires specialization and division of 
labor. 
both. 


The old system works against 


The mayor combines three mayo 


symbols of political authority: the cere 
monial function, leadership of the party, 
chief executive responsibility. The old- 
time mayor had to roll three hoops 
simultaneously: direct party policy, de- 
termine and administer the municipal 
program. In addition, he officiated at 
dedications, parades, banquets. No long- 
er can the mayor of any sizeable city 
be such a factotum. That is why the 
' See the first Report of the Temporary State 
Commission to Study the Organizational 
Structure of the Government of the City of 
New York, Four Steps to Better Govern- 
ment of New York City 





trend toward managerial assistance is 
so strong today. 

The city manager may be the answer 
when only greater competence and ex- 
perience can check increasing malad- 
ministration. Ever since Dayton adopt- 
ed the council-manager form in 1919, it 
has grown more popular. Modelled on 
the practice of large corporations, the 
electorate corresponds to stockholders; 
the council to a board of directors and 
the city manager to a corporation presi- 
dent. The manager is hired to run the 
city according to general policies out- 
lined by an elected city council. 

Generally satisfactory results have 
been achieved by cities adopting the 
council-manager system. The manager, 
a non-political choice, is hired on the 
basis of experience, efficiency and tech- 
nical competence in administrative af- 
fairs. With no political obligations, his 
sole responsibility is management of 
city bureaus and policies according to 
lines set by the council. 

Nearly 1,000 cities have adopted the 
council-manager form, the two largest 
being Cincinnati and Kansas City, Mo., 
each with a population around 500,000. 
Eighty per cent of these cities have less 
than 25,000 population. However, 
eight (Dallas, San Diego, San Antonio, 
Rochester, Toledo, Fort Worth, Oak- 
land, Long Beach) are between 250,000 
and 500,000. Few larger cities have 
tried it; Cleveland dropped the plan 
after several years’ trial. 

BEST IN MIDDLE CITIES 

The manager system seems to work 
best in a middle-sized city. Hartford, 
for instance, has had improved public 
administration since it scrapped its old 
charter for a manager plan in i946. 
The present manager, Carleton Sharpe, 
had wide experience. He began in 
Cincinnati (a pioneer manager city). 
He became the youngest city manager 
at 29, when St. Petersburg hired him. 
After brief terms with Farm Security 
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Administration and the defense housing 
program, he returned to St. Petersburg 
in 1944. He refunded the city debt at 
lower interest rates, modernized the gas 
plant, changed streetcars for busses, 
won more revenue from the state legis- 
lature, planned a new hospital. In six 
years at Hartford he has reduced taxes 
from 39.5 mills to 35.75, achieved a 
long-range public-works program, two 
new schools, a 330-bed home for sick 
aged, an improved pension system, a 
shorter work-week for city employees 
with cost-of-living raises. The budget 
each year shows a surplus. He earns 
his $18,500 helping Hartford make the 
most of its $24,000,000 budget.° 


LARGE CITIES 

Such successes encourage other cities 
to consider the program. But the coun- 
cil-manager form involves some objec- 
tions since it makes the mayor a mere 
political symbol. A new device has been 
proposed: the mayor-manager system. 

The mayor, as political leader, chooses 
a professional, non-partisan city admin- 
istrator to assist him in managing city 
affairs. The manager appoints depart- 
ment heads and supervises important 
operating staff departments. He is ac- 
countable to the mayor, who answers to 
the city council and the public for po- 
litical and administrative policies. In 
this hybrid system managerial assistance 
is given the mayor without destroying 
his political primacy. A fusion of the 
best elements of the mayor-council and 
manager-council systems is the result. 

The mayor-manager system is now 
used in Philadelphia. Here a mayor-ap- 
pointed manager names chief adminis- 
trators (police, welfare, water, health, 
streets), and reports to the mayor, not 
the council. In 1953, Democratic May- 
or Joseph Clark ignored party lines by 


5 Bernard Cutler, “Hartford’s Hired Man,” 
New York Herald-Tribune Weekly, May 
10, 1953, p. 13. 
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naming a Republican as manager and 
went outside the state (to Sacramento) 
for a personnel director and (to New 
Orleans) for a finance director. Im- 
proved administration has been the re- 
sult of earnest efforts to secure profes- 
sional personnel.® 

Governor Dewey’s Temporary State 
Commission studied Philadelphia’s ex- 
ample as a possible solution for New 
York. Dewey felt that a city manager 
might be the means “by which the 
management of the gigantic public 
business of the city of New York can 
be lifted above the level of a pawn in 
a local political game.” The mayor- 
manager system substitutes efficient 
government for machine politics; the 
local government is made more sensitive 
to the electorate’s needs. Once the 
city’s voters (as municipal stockhold- 
ers) express their mind to the adminis- 
tration, the mayor, like any corporation 
president, can take action accordingly. 
If the public is dissatisfied, he can ap- 
point a new manager and still redeem 
himself in the public eye.* 

In addition to Philadelphia, New Or- 
leans, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
now operate under the mayor-manager 
form. With some minor differences, 
each city has a general manager ap- 
pointed by the mayor who can name 
department chiefs and supervise their 
operations. 


ILL New York follow these 
examples? In its first report 
the Temporary Commission strongly 


See Berwin Kaiser, “One-Term Mayor,’ 
New York Herald-Tribune Weekly, Septem- 
ber 27, 1953, for Philadelphia’s experience 
with the mayor-manager form of city gov- 
ernment. 

7 New York Times, August 9, 1953, p. 1. 


For a wider treatment of the benefits of 
the manager plan, see F. C. Mosher, Ar- 
thur Harris, et al., City-Manager Govern 
ment in 7 Cities, Public Administration 
Service, Chicago, 1940. 
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recommended a city manager.” Follow- 
ing the searching self-analysis of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Management, 
Mayor Wagner adopted one of its chief 
recommendations by appointing Dr. 
Luther H. Gulick as city administrator 
on January 2, 1954. Though not a full 
city manager, Dr. Gulick represents the 
trend to a professional manager. Well 
known in public administration, he 
brings a wealth of experience to his 
post.'” With a staff recruited from out- 
standing management experts he and 
his deputies have displayed great skill in 
coordinating departments, boards, bu- 
reaus and agencies." 

Another management revision was 
the City Council’s request that the state 
legislature abolish the Civil Service 
Commission and create a personnel de- 
partment. A “strong” director, ap- 
pointed and removable by the mayor, 
would hire, discharge and direct em- 
ployment policies affecting the city’s 
180,000 employees."* The recent for- 
mation of nine major citizen advisory 
committees, composed of men from 
commerce, industry and labor, is de- 
signed to aid formulation of major 
policy decision.” 

The complications facing New York 
are, by and large, like those confront- 
ing other large American cities."* The 
political leaders of those with 100,000 
or more population have a common 
burden. They supervise numerous city 


® The Commission’s first 
September 28, 1953. 

10See the article in Who’s Who in America 
for evidence of the breadth and diversity of 
Dr. Gulick’s experience in public affairs. 

11See Address of the Mayor of the City of 
New York to the City Council Upon Pre 
senting His Annual Report for 1954, p. 6. 

12New York Times, March 17, 1954, p. 33. 

18Wagner, Foundations for Better Govern 
ment, p. 4. 

For an excellent survey of New York’s 
problems, see The Mayor’s Mid-Year Re 
port, January 1, 1954, 44 pp 


report appeared 
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boards and agencies with thousands of 
employees, worry about balancing budg- 
ets that run into millions. At the same 
time they must promote their cities as 
They 
must guard the welfare of hundreds of 
thousands and educate thousands of 
children. All are besieged by appoint- 
ments, disputes, problems, requests, sug- 
gestions. The pattern of administrative 
headaches is the same from Boston to 


industrial and business centers. 


Los A ngeles. 


BETTER MANAGEMENT 

It seems inevitable that in advanced 
metropolitan centers technology must 
be introduced at the political level to 
solve local problems that could not have 
been imagined twenty years ago. The 
city-manager idea has proved practic- 
able in many municipalities inasmuch 
as it provides scientific management at 
the second level of the governmental 
hierarchy, so that it is af the top with- 
out necessarily being on the top. Almost 
1,000 cities prefer the council-man- 
ager form of local government,” 
whereas larger cities employ the modi- 
fied manager-mayor form.’* Other 
cities, New York, for example, are con- 
templating this form of the city man- 
ager plan.’’ In New York’s case the 
transitional form is a mayor-appointed 
city administrator. 


The manager plan is no panacea for 


all municipal ills. Past experience has 


'©Municipal Year Book, 1953, pp. 23, 268. 

‘°For a case study of the infeasibility of the 
manager-council plan for large cities, see 
Mayo Fesler, ‘““‘Why Cleveland Abandoned 
the Manager Plan,” Public Management, 
13 (December, 1931) 399. 

See the study conducted by the Citizen’s 
Union of the City of New York, “New 
York Needs an Administrator,” The 


Searchlight, 43 (January, 1953). 





disclosed that certain necessary condi- 
tions must be fulfilled for the city-man- 
ager scheme to give efficient and orderly 
city administration: 1. the manager 
must be competent and experienced, 2, 
he must have substantial managerial 
powers and some degree of autonomy in 
making decisions, 3. he must not rival 
the mayor or the city council in parti- 
san affairs, 4. he must not be a mere 
underling, nor must his job be a politi- 
cal plum in any way. Lastly, the salary 
must be adequate to attract the most 
capable man into the position. It has 
been suggested that a salary of $35,000 
a year be given New York’s city man- 
ager, should the city adopt one. This is 
85 per cent of the mayor’s and would 
indicate the subordinate role of the 
manager. Besides the salary of a top- 
flight executive, the post would offer 
the status and prestige attaching to the 
city’s highest appointive position. 

With a city manager the mayor of a 
large American city can capitalize on 
his central position in party politics and 
the city’s organization. After all, the 
mayor is elected for political reasons 
mainly. Rarely in modern life do we 
find a man capable both as a politician 
and as an executive. The tempo of our 
specialized age prohibits it. In the fu- 
ture, therefore, we can expect the trend 
toward the city manager to continue 
unabated. It is an intelligent response 
to the complex socio-political challenge 
with which modern urban life con 
fronts its political leaders.” 





'‘SFor a general survey of modern city ad 
ministrative problems, see Harold F. 
Schneidman, “The City Tells Its Story,” 
American City, January, 1953, and J. A. 
Veig. “The Manager Plan and the Metro 
politan Community,” American Political 
Science Review, 33 (February, 1939) 69-80 
This article deals with Chicago. 
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Coexistence: 


Soviet Weapon 


ANTHONY 


ANY people are trying to per- 
suade us that the only alterna- 
tive to “peaceful coexistence” 

is “war.” This has become such a fixa- 
tion with some that they dismiss all 


plans for encouraging the oppressed 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain as 
“leading to war.” When Senators 


Knowland and Jenner made public the 
almost unanimous testimony of former 
lar-Eastern commanders that the Ko- 
rean containment policy prevented vic- 
tory and led to needless casualties in the 
Yalu retreat, they were denounced as 
“warhawks” (to use the Daily Worker’s 
phrase, subsequently repeated in many 
non-communist papers). 

When a blockade and diplomatic 
sanctions were suggested to free hun- 
dreds of American prisoners in China, 
the “‘let’s coexist” fraternity denounced 
the idea as a “war action.” 
answer greets those who suggest that we 
might do something beyond sending 
notes of protest when the forty-sixth 
American airman shot down without 
provocation by communist pilots 
plunges to his death. In north Viet 
Nam thousands of Catholic refugees 
were prevented from going south, in 
violation of the Geneva agreement. Yet 
proposals to free them by ship were 
rejected as “endangering the peace.” 


The same 


Few people realize that “peaceful co- 
existence” was coined by Stalin in 1927 
to describe a maneuver to lull non-com- 
munist false sense of 


nations into a 
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of Victory 


T. BouscarREN 


security. Stalin made it clear that co- 
would be utilized by the 
Soviets to stay the hand of non-com- 
munist nations when the Kremlin need- 


existence 


ed a breathing spell. He insisted that it 
was a mighty Soviet weapon which 
would achieve the minimum goal of 
freezing the s/a/us quo and preventing 
penetration of the Soviet slave empire. 


DELAYING TACTIC 

Coexistence, said Stalin, was to be 
encouraged until Soviet power had 
sufficiently recovered to take the offen- 
sive against enemies paralyzed by a de- 
fensive psychosis. But 
ruled out by the Soviet leadership as 
fixed policy capable of offering hope to 
the non-Soviet world. 

We are not living merely in a state 
but in a system of states, and the existence 
of the Soviet Republic side by side with 
imperial states for a longer time is un- 
thinkable. One or the other must tri- 
umph a series of frightful clashes 
between the Soviet Republic and the bour- 
geois is inevitable. (Stalin [quoting 
Lenin], Problems of Leninism, Moscow, 
1940, p. 156.) 

To some degree, coexistence is a policy 
pursued by the Soviets to get at the 
conference table something they would 
otherwise have to obtain at some cost to 


Coexistence 1s 


themselves. 

Periods of coexistence (with peace 
slogans and united-front activity) bene- 
fic the international communist move- 
ment and enervate non-communists and 
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anti-communists. This was clear on 
many occasions, most recently in Korea. 
Generals MacArthur, Van Fleet, Strate- 
meyer, Clark and Almond and Admiral 
Joy unanimously testified that the 
American policy of containment—co- 
existence—denied them victory and 
saved Chinese communist armies. 


that we and our allies (both nomi- 
nal and real) will refrain from effective 
countermeasures when provoked by the 
international communist movement. 
Eisenhower and Dulles continue to in- 
sist that they will use only “peaceful 
means,” such as notes of protest and 
UN resolutions to free Americans in 
Red China. American citizens abroad 
no longer receive the protection they 
had in Theodore Roosevelt’s day. Co- 
existence also means that we accept as 
final the Chinese communist conquest 
of north Korea (in violation of UN 
resolutions in October, 1950, and 
February, 1951) as well as Soviet occu- 
pation of east Germany and east Aus- 
tria. Because of coexistence, the Euro- 
pean satellites are fated to remain 
slaves. For a time there was speculation 
as to what might happen if a serious 
uprising broke out in the Soviet empire. 
The answer came in June, 1953, when 
the United States refused to help east 
German workers as they pitifully threw 
rocks at Soviet tanks. Few Americans 
recognize the magnitude of this missed 
opportunity. 

Coexistence means shooting down 
anti-communist Korean war prisoners 
who seek to escape to freedom (failure 
to do so would jeopardize the “delicate 
negotiations for peace” at Panmun- 
jom) ; it means brutally dragging anti- 
communist Chinese prisoners to be 
bullied for hours by professional brain- 
washers; it means withdrawing from 
high to low ground south of Pyonggang 
(to show our good faith) and sustain 
terrible casualties in the next offensive 


-. last analysis coexistence means 
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(because the Reds did not impose the 
same conditions on themselves); it 
means abandoning the north Vietnamese 
to their fate at Geneva, the Poles and 
Manchus at Yalta, the east Germans and 
Austrians at Potsdam. 


SAME FOR CHINA 

It means giving the Reds Tachen and 
other islands, doing irreparable psycho- 
logical damage to our Asian allies. Sig- 
nificantly, General Twining and Ad- 
miral Carney agreed with Admiral Rad- 
ford that the “impregnable” Tachens 
be held, not only for psychological, but 
for military reasons. The Republic of 
China held these islands for years, and 
there was no certainty that the com- 
munists would try to take them; the 
Yikiang operation was probably a bluff. 
Besides, freedom must not retreat every 
time tyranny threatens to advance. Yet 
General Ridgway and President Eisen- 
hower overrode the majority view and 
forced Chiang Kai-shek to evacuate the 
Tachens and Nanshi. He even failed to 
get a firm commitment from us to de- 
fend Quemoy and Matsu. Gloom spread 
over Formosa as it appeared that we 
were going to retreat “‘for peace.” 

The Chinese Republic is not only our 
long-time faithful ally, it isa permanent 
member of the UN Security Council. 
For reasons of self-interest and also be- 
cause of our responsibility to a UN 
member under attack, we should stand 
firm with this government against the 
Reds. The position of the Republic of 
China is far stronger than that of exile 
governments during World War II, be- 
cause China retains control over some 
Chinese territory (assigned it in the 
1943 Cairo agreement) and over nine 
million people. This government offered 
us more troops in Korea in 1950 than 
all our other “allies”? combined. 

The argument is sometimes made that 
to help Chiang would offend the Brit- 
ish. Yet would we give the British Isles 
to France because Chiang and other 
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Asian allies wished it? Naturally, we 
want Britain as an ally, but not at the 
expense of our interests and those of 
other allies. Britain recognized Red 
China unilaterally, though we did not 
like it. It has acted on its own on 
Malaya, British Guiana and Suez. Why 
cannot we act in our own interest and 
for our threatened UN ally on Formosa? 
It seems strange that “‘allies” to whom 
we have been most compliant, to whom 
we have given most aid, often appear 
most hostile and suspicious. It is time 
we recognize that Adenauer, Franco, 
Scelba, Papagos, Raab, Rhee, Chiang, 
Magsaysay, Philbun and Diem are just 
as worthy of consideration as Churchill 
and Mendés-France (who sold twelve 
million Vietnamese “‘for peace’’). 

If we “coexist” with the Soviet em- 
pire, we must retreat every time the 
Soviets move forward. Otherwise we 
would “antagonize” the USSR, “‘by- 
pass” the UN and be guilty of a “war 
action.” The Soviets, recognizing our 
desire for peace at any price, fully see 
the vulnerability of this position. 


STEADY LOSSES 

A review of “compromises” at Pan- 
munjom and Geneva makes this clear. 
The Reds won forcible detention of 
anti-communist war prisoners (for four 
months), the minimum ports of entry 
in north Korea, a “neutral” commission, 
rather than UN to supervise troops and 
permission to stay in Korea to build air- 
fields. In Vietnam the Reds won again 
on the “neutral” commission, de facto 
control of north Viet Nam and of the 
key cities of Hanoi and Haiphong. 

The Vietnamese foreign minister (de- 
nied an interview by Walter Bedell 
Smith) pathetically echoed Rhee’s 
words: “We have been betrayed by 
those who call themselves our friends.” 
For “‘peaceful coexistence” we aban- 
doned twelve million Vietnamese to 
slavery. This is the true measure of our 
policy’s morality. 
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Contrary to misleading headlines, the 
Holy Father’s Christmas Eve address 
on coexistence neither praised what we 
have nor urged building “‘a bridge” be- 
tween us and the Soviet government. 
Indeed, he condemned the coexistence 
now prevailing, based on mutual fear, 
and called for a new spirit, based on 
love, mutual respect and Christian prin- 
ciples (obviously unattainable while the 
USSR terrorizes 800 million people and 
threatens the rest). He urged a bridge 
of friendship based on mutual respect 
for moral law, but the implication was 
that this must be a bridge to the peo- 
ples of the Soviet empire. Although the 
Holy Father hopes that the USSR might 
become peaceful (as he hoped for Hit- 
ler, Mussolini and Tojo in 1939), he 
outlined a desirable situation which can 
only obtain once the subject peoples had 
somehow gained their freedom, pre- 
sumably through internal change. 

Coexistence has a long history of pro- 
moting aggression and weakening free 
nations. To coexist with fascism Britain 
and France abandoned Ethiopia. To 
“keep the peace” no action was taken 
against Hitler’s conquest of Austria. 
When Japan invaded Manchuria the 
League debated rather than defeated the 
enemy. At Munich, Chamberlain and 
Daladier sold out Czechoslovakia for 
“peace in our time.” 

Coexistence, used by aggressors to 
prevent effective countermeasures by 
their victims, insists that they remain 
peaceful, should “limited war” begin, 
and also that they do not “extend the 
war.” The “don’t extend the war” 
really means “‘don’t win the war.” 

This slogan, used effectively by com- 
munists and their allies during the Ko- 
rean War (see the testimony of Clark 
and Stratemeyer before the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee, August 
10 and 25, 1954) to enable them to 
escape military defeat through diplo- 
matic victory, originated during the 
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Hitler-Stalin pact. On September 25, 
1940, nazi foreign minister Von Rib- 
bentrop wired his ambassador in Mos- 
cow, Count Schulenberg, that “‘the war- 
mongering agitation in America. . . is 
seeking a last outlet in the extension 
and prolongation of the war.” He in- 
structed Schulenberg on October 18, 
1939, to tell Stalin that “the responsi- 
bility of England and France for the 
continuation of the war would be 
established” if they persisted in fighting 
after the partition of Poland. 


EMPLOY SAME TACTICS 

Both Hitler and Stalin warned the 
western powers against “extending the 
war:” that is, they must remain on the 
defensive and refrain from effective 
countermeasures. The similarity be- 
tween these demands to the victims not 
to “‘extend the war” and the warnings 
of Red China, India and Britain during 
the Korean War (directed to the United 
States and the Korean Republic) is 
striking. So long as aggression’s victims 
can be persuaded to coexist or merely 
contain the aggressor, but nothing 
more, the psychological and military ad- 
vantage lies with the aggressor. 

James Burnham said: ‘Containment 
is but a pause, a stopping-off place, be- 
yond which there must be a further 
move; backwards to appeasement or 
forward to offensive and victory.” Co- 
existence is a policy of drift, of inde- 
cision, which usually follows on the 
heels of appeasement. Appeasement, 
after all, is based on coexistence, as is 
better appreciated by unfortunate mil- 
lions sacrificed to coexistence than by 
the fear-ridden policy-makers in Wash- 
ington and London. 

Coexistence, the Soviet victory weap- 
on, has led from one disaster to an- 
other. From Munich to Geneva coexist- 
ence with aggression has meant diminu- 
tion of the free world. It is a crime 
against morality. Statesmen of the great 
powers must stop handing over small 
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nations to the USSR for the sake of 


“peaceful coexistence.” 


HAT, then, is to be done? 

Having rejected appeasement 
and coexistence, what alternatives re- 
main to halt the inexorable Soviet ad- 
vance? Dreams of world government 
in a world half-slave and half-free are 
useless—not that plans cannot be drawn 
up to establish a peaceful order once 
the Soviet cancer has been cut out or 
(much more improbably) is destroyed 
from within. 

We must act here and now. Terri- 
tories and populations continue to be 
seized militarily or bargained away at 
conference tables; war prisoners and 
citizens of the free world are tortured 
and killed; free-world planes continue 
to be shot down with impunity; com- 
munist subversion erodes our free in- 
stitutions while an illiterate intelligen- 
sia considers communism as purely an 
ideology or a political party. Most im- 
portantly, 800 million people within 
fifteen million square miles of territory 
continue to live a hell-on-earth. What 
are we going to do about it? 

Academicians who demanded a “‘get 
tough” policy with Hitler and Tojo 
are silent today. For them, communist 
aggression and subversion are to be 
treated more tolerantly than similar acts 
under nazi or fascist aegis. One of my 
colleagues refuses to believe that com- 
munists committed atrocities in Korea; 
several others urge recognition of Red 
China (although they never favored 
recognition of Manchukuo or Hitlerian 
Europe). Although their coreligionists 
suffer cruelly from Soviet tyrants, many 
Catholic academicians generally favor 
coexistence. 


POSITIVE PROGRAM 
The following steps should now be 
taken by the United States govern- 
ment: 
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1. President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles 
should make several television broadcasts 
emphasizing that there is no peace, citing 
recent communist aggressive acts and plead- 
ing for unity before a clear and present 
danger. 

2. The Administration can go to the UN 
to see if it has any intentiou of enforcing 
Charter Article 42 against international 
communism. At the same time the United 
States can urge a united front against fur- 
ther Soviet crimes against humanity. Citing 
Soviet violations of the Charter and of 
other international agreements, the United 
States can urge the expulsion from the UN 
of the communist nations and their replace- 
ment by delegates truly representative of 
these nations. The United States can also 
remind the UN of the unanimous Senate 
resolution that if Red China is admitted to 
the UN, the United States will withdraw. 
Actually, an American or Nationalist Chi- 
nese veto should suffice, if the occasion 
arises. 

3. The United States can break off diplo- 
matic relations with the USSR and the 
satellites, thus signifying its solidarity with 
the oppressed behind the Iron Curtain, 
rather than with their satanic masters. 
American diplomats are of little use at their 
Iron Curtain posts, even for intelligence 
purposes. Their presence in communist 
capitals serves only to prop up the prestige 
of governments to which they are accredited. 

4. The United States can impose (with 
such allies as wish to cooperate within and 
outside UN) the sanctions called for in 
Article 42—with emphasis on naval block- 
ade of communist China and economic 
sanctions. At the same time assurance of 
aid to all anti-communist states and terri- 
tories (including Matsu and Quemoy) must 
be publicly given (our sad experience with 
the Tachens being fresh in mind).' 


* Some observers object to blockade as too 
drastic, claiming that Red China’s aggres- 
sion in Korea and Viet Nam ended some 
time ago. Actually this is not entirely the 
case. We are still technically at war with 
Red China in Korea. Red China has re- 
peatedly violated both the Panmunjom and 
Geneva agreements, has shot down Ameri- 
can and British planes, holds hundreds of 
American war prisoners hostage and com- 
mits continuing aggressive acts in the 
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5. The Kersten Amendment to the Mutual 
Security act can be implemented, thus giv- 
ing millions of willing and able anti-com- 
munist refugees an opportunity to plan and 
train for ultimate liberation. 

6. Specific plans can be made for effective 
aid to future revolts behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. There must be no more east German 
workers crushed by Soviet tanks while the 
free world stands complacently by. 


7. Refugees and underground leaders in 
Asia and Europe must be fed, clothed and 
trained by the United States and its allies 
(enlarging SEATO to include Formosa and 
South Korea). 


8. Anti-communist and trustworthy allies, 
like Rhee, Chiang and Adenauer, must be 
treated, aided and encouraged at least on 
an equal plane with non-communist and 
nominal “allies” who give little or no real 
aid to collective security efforts yet insist 
on a voice in policy making, as in Korea. 


Straits of Formosa with the publicly an- 
nounced intention of attacking Formosa 
and the off-shore islands. It is absurd be- 
yond words still to claim that limited re- 
taliation is not called for in such cir- 
cumstances. As Secretary Dulles said on 
March 8: “The mutual security structure 
: will not hold if it be words alone. 
Essential ingredients are the deterrent 
power of the United States and our wiliing- 
ness to use that power in response to a 
military challenge. . . . Chinese Communist 
propaganda portrays the United States as 
merely a ‘paper tiger’. It suggests to the 
small peoples whom they threaten that the 
United States will always find reasons to 
fall back when faced by brutal and un- 
compromising force. . . . The United States, 
in the interests of peace, has made great 
sacrifices and has shown great self-restraint. 
ae But we must always remember that 
the free nations . . . will quickly lose their 
freedom if they think our love of peace 
means peace at any price.” 

Secretary Dulles quite clearly is prepar- 
ing public opinion to accept new and more 
effective actions to stop aggression. Al- 
ready we have had hot pursuit of enemy 
aircraft in north Korea. Naval blockade 
would be merely an extension of this more 
effective program. But it is still far short 
of our bombing Amoy and other enemy 
build-up centers—yet we supply our ally 
with weapons to do this very same thing. 
Such a blockade has many precedents in 
history, including Chiang’s blockade from 
March, 1949 to June, 1950 and from Janu- 
ary, 1953 to the present. 
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9. People like MacArthur, Van Fleet, 
Clark, Wedemeyer, Arthur Bliss Lane, Bul- 
litt, Spruille Braden and Anthony Panuch 
should be recalled to active duty both on 
military and diplomatic levels to replace 
weaker men who lack the will to win. 

10. The United States, in its psychologi- 
cal warfare must stress spiritual values and 
recognize that this cannot be accomplished 
by socialist emigres, most of whom col- 
laborated with communists in eastern Eu- 
rope. We must emphasize that our objective 
is to help all those who wish to defend 
themselves against aggression and to prom- 
ise those behind the Iron and Bamboo cur- 
tains, as well as their representatives in the 
free world, that we will stand behind them 
in their efforts for ultimate liberation. 


UCH a positive policy might lead 

to weakening the communist 
regimes in China, north Korea and 
northern Viet Nam and perhaps even 
to liberation. The same might happen 
in east Germany and Austria. In any 
event, this policy will serve to weaken 
and even penetrate the Soviet realm, so 
that when the first titanic struggle 
eventuates (as promised in the Soviet 
Mein Kampf), we will be stronger than 
we are now—and the Soviets, weaker. 
Such a policy might conceivably (al- 
though more improbably) so weaken 
the Soviet empire from within, that 
revolts, jealousy 
among the Soviet leaders would lead to 
a successful internal upheaval. Our 
prayers must be directed to that possi- 
bility. 

We must be prepared, of course, to 
give immediate naval and air support, 
at least, to our allies in Korea, Formosa 
and southern Viet Nam. The war- 
prisoner poll in Korea, continued mass 


economic ruin and 


defections and mass purges indicate the 
potentialities for a change on the China 


mainland. But if future Koreas break 
out, as they will, we must be ready to 
give massive retaliation and not just to 
talk about it, as we did at Dienbienphu. 
This strategy rules out privileged sanc- 
tuaries for the enemy. 

It is time that we called the Soviet 
bluff. With their relative weakness in 
the newer weapons and in long-range 
bombers and their exposed lines of com- 
munication in Siberia, their leaders will 
probably prefer to acquiesce in the loss 
of Asian satellites rather than risk cer- 
tain defeat for themselves. 

This policy involves risks, but these 
have been thrust upon us by Soviet 
aggression and communist subversion. 
Furthermore unless we take these rela- 
tively safe risks, we will continue to 
move toward certain defeat. At pres- 
ent, the Soviets are doing quite well 
through small wars, subversion and at 
conference tables. As Michael Karpo- 
vich recently wrote: “From time to 
time we hear it said that this course 
would provoke the Soviet Union to re- 
sort to arms. Past experience, as well as 
everything we know about the psycho- 
logy of the Soviet leaders, indicates the 
exact opposite.” (New Leader, Decem- 
ber 6, 1954) 


HIS is the choice, then: to con- 

tinue to lose World War III (we 
have lost seven million square miles of 
territory, 600 million people to Soviet 
expansion and 150,000 American cas- 
ualties in Korea) through the defeatist 
coexistence policy—or immediately to 
stir ourselves from our lethargy and 
take these effective steps which alone 
can lead to ultimate victory and genu- 
ine peace, or, as the Holy Father puts 
it, to genuine coexistence with the peo- 
ples temporarily under Soviet bondage. 
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The LAST YEARS 
of the Pre-War Austrian State 


KURT VON SCHUSCHNIGG 


WO world wars and the result- 

ing socio-political upheavals 

called for readjustment of 
many party platforms in continental 
Europe. This was particularly true for 
Catholic political parties in countries 
where parties were formed along clear- 
cut ideological lines. 

All continental Christian parties, ir- 
respective of name and of varying na- 
tional nuances, had some basic features 
in common. They accepted the funda- 
mentals of the Christian political philo- 
sophy and sought a workable synthesis 
of politically conservative and socially 
progressive elements of thought. But 
none could be expected to achieve an 
absolutely perfect formula. Party pro- 
grams, like all political achievements, 
are intrinsically relative values, subject 
to conditions of time and environment. 

Furthermore, they had learned simi- 
lar lessons from like experiences in the 
turbulent decades before 1945 when all 
had to start anew. They had sprung 
up, during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, from quite similar roots 
of bourgeois, conservative liberalism. 
Varying shades of materialistic rational- 
ism, sometimes Marxist and sometimes 
nationalist, had been their common op- 
ponent. 

In the post-war era, the Christian- 
social label survived only in Belgium 
and Luxemburg. Yet, under different 
local names, all the Christian parties 
share common Christian-social princi- 
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ples. Generally not restricted to Catho- 
lics, they welcome all who accept a 
common socio-political philosophy. In 
1947 a Christian International (Nou- 
velles Equipes Internationales) was 
founded at Liége, Belgium; Christian- 
democratic parties from eighteen Euro- 
pean countries agreed on a common 
platform, based on Christian political 
ethics and guided by the spirit of 
Christian humanism and solidarity in 
national and international relations. 


a following tables show their 
comparative strength in popular 
vote and give some general conclusions 
as to recent and probable future trends. 
All figures refer to the last national 
election to the lower house of parlia- 
ment. (See table, next page.) 

The Austrian Christian-social party 
has been attacked in recent years more 
heavily than any other, sometimes, un- 
expectedly, from German - speaking 
sources. This may have resulted partly 
from dislike and misunderstanding of 
the Austrian position in Central Europe 
and partly from doctrinairism which 
tends to ignore the impact of irrational 
forces responsible for political moves 
and unsuited for generalization. 

The Christian-social party was from 
the outset a reliable pillar in the Aus- 
trian political structure which, during 
the past two generations underwent 


numerous violent changes. Thus the 
party shared the vicissitudes and the 
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* The 


After World War II the Christian Socials 
succeeded the former Catholic party. They 
form the strongest single group in Parlia- 
ment and before the elections of 1954 held 
a majority in both houses. The Belgian 
population is 98 per cent Catholic. The 
present Cabinet is supported by a Socialist- 
Liberal coalition. 

Until 1952 the Catholic People’s party the 
strongest single party in the Netherlands. 
In that year it was a close second to the 
Socialists. In provincial elections of April, 
1954, it regained its former position with 
31.5 per cent of the popular vote. De- 
nominational political parties play an im- 
portant part in Holland. In addition to the 
Catholic People’s party, there are the Anti- 
revolutionary (Calvinist), Christian His- 
toric Union (Lutherans), Catholic National 
and Catholic Democrats. The Dutch people 
are 36 per cent Catholic. On March 30, 
1954, the Netherlands hierarchy issued a 
pastoral letter barring Catholics from so- 
cialist or communist organizations, includ- 
ing labor unions. 


8 The Christian Socials are traditionally the 


strongest single party in this 98 per cent 
Catholic country. 

Mouvement Républicain Populaire 
CMRP) developed out of the resistance 
movement of World War II. It is usually 
described as a left-of-center Christian party 
with strong Catholic elements. Its pre- 
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war forerunner was the small Parti Démo- 
crate Populaire, with sixteen deputies in 
the Chamber of 1932. 

In the first National Assembly after the 
war, MRP with more than five million 
votes trailed the Communists, who polled 
5.5 million. Socialists received 3.5 million. 
The Gaullist RPF has profoundly changed 
the original line-up, mainly at the expense 
of the MRP. 


5 The Christian Democrats succeeded the pre- 


fascist Populists (Don Sturzo’s party). The 
Populists were second to the Social Demo- 
crats after World War I, 99 seats to 156. 
In the last pre-fascist election (1921), 
seats were divided as follows: Socialists 
122, Populists 107, Communists 16, Fascists 
35, Nationalists 10, a total of 290. The 
remaining seats in a 535-person Chamber 
went to numerous bourgeois groups. The 
Socialists followed a policy of strict non- 
collaboration with bourgeois liberal groups. 
Only a populist-liberal alliance could have 
formed a majority. This became infeasible 
because of Don Sturzo’s “veto on Guilitti,” 
caused by liberal anticlericalism and an- 
tagonism to basic Catholic views, notably 
on the school issue. Italy is 99.6 per cent 
Catholic. 


® The Center Party, although non-denomina- 


tional, was for all practical purposes the 
political representation of German Catho- 
lics from the first German Reichstag 
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(1871). Originally (1852) organized in the 
Prussian Diet, the Center in 1907 was the 
strongest single group in the Reichstag; 
by 1912 it had fallen to second place. In 
the Weimar Republic the Center, as third- 
strongest party, held the balance of power 
between right and left. By 1930 they were 
again in second place, and in July, 1932 
again became the strongest group, with 
about 40 per cent of votes. 

The Christian Democrats (in Bavaria 
called the Christian Social Union) suc- 
ceeded after 1945 the Center party, but 
with strong emphasis on a non-denomi- 
national Christian platform. Their main 
strength is still rooted in states with a 
strong Catholic population, Bavaria, North- 
Rhine - Westphalia, Baden - Wiirttemberg. 
West Germany is 45.2 per cent Catholic; 
Bavaria, 70 per cent. 


The Christian-social party was founded in 
1887, grew to a two-thirds majority in the 
Vienna municipal council under Karl 
Liiger and was the largest party at the 
time universal suffrage was introduced 
(1907). In the general elections of 1911 
the party ran second but was still the 
largest party in German-speaking areas of 
the Empire. 


From 1920 to 1930 the party was again 
the largest; in the elections of the latter 
year they gained only 66 seats to the So- 
cialists’ 72 but formed a government in 
coalition with the liberals. Later it was 


fate of the country’s political history.’ 

The most bitter critic in English, 
Charles Gulick, based his two-volume 
Austria: From Habsburg to Hitler on 
extensive use of almost exclusively 
socialist anticlerical sources.” The latest 
and no less bitter critic, Edgar Alexan- 
der, a former member of the German 
Center party and of the Reichstag Cul- 
tural Policy committee, relies heavily 
upon Gulick, as well as upon the Aus- 
trian sociologist, J. Dobretsberger, and 


~ 


Keesing’s Archiv der Gegenwart, Essen, 
1946-54; W. A. Jenks, The Austrian Elec- 
toral Reform of 1907, New York, 1950; 
Staatslexicon, Freiburg, 1931, Vol. IV. 


Charles A. Gulick, Austria: from Habsburg 
to Hitler, University of California Press, 
Berkeley, 1948, 2 vols.; Edgar Alexander, 
“Social and Political Movements and Ideas 
in German and Austrian Catholicism (1789- 
1950)” in Joseph N. Moody, ed., Church 
and Society, Arts, Inc., New York, 1953, 
pp. 325-583. 
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claimed that democratic principles require 
that the largest party should be included 
in a coalition. But more recent examples 
(Belgium and Bavaria in 1954) demon- 
strate that the rule is not universally rec- 
ognized. 

It can hardly be denied that the Austrian 
Christian Socials, especially when com- 
pared with the Center party, began and 
remained a true mass party with voting 
strength fluctuating between 35.6 and 45 
per cent, as compared with the figures of 
11.8 and 19.8 for the Center. Austria is 94 
per cent Catholic. 


® In the Saar the parties of the “German 


opposition,” advocating return to Germany, 
were not allowed to run in elections. Among 
them are the Christian Democrats and the 
Social Democrats. This national opposition 
expressed itself in 24.4 per cent invalid 
ballots, compared with 3.3 per cent in 
Western Germany and two per cent in 
Austria. Participation in the last Saar 
elections reached 93 per cent, compared 
with 86.2 in Germany and 95.5 in Austria. 
The Saar Christian Democrats are clearly 
in the lead. The Saar is 72 per cent Cath- 
olic. 


The Catholic Conservatives generally fol- 
low the political and social philosophy of 
the Christian social line and are the third 
strongest party in Switzerland, about equal 
with the Social Democrats. This is the 
only European country with a liberal lead. 
The Catholics are 40 per cent of the popu- 
lation. 


v 


upon incomplete quctations from other 
sources. 

Mr. Alexander does not say that 
Dobretsberger, a Christian-social in the 
twenties and a cabinet minister in the 
thirties, serves today as chairman of 
the Austrian Volks-Opposition, the 
Russian-sponsored communist front on 
whose ticket he runs for election.” At 
the same time, he neglects the other 
side of the picture, ignoring Johannes 
Messner’s account of the Christian cor- 
porate experiment,’ although he com- 
mends Messner’s Social Ethics as ‘‘prob- 
ably the most important presentation 
of the philosophical problems of society 


3 Civitas: Zeitschrift des Schweizerischen 
Studentvereins, 1949, nn. 8-10. 

* Johannes Messner, Die berufsstandische 
Ordnung, Vienna, 1936; Social Ethics, 


Herder, St. Louis, 1949; Kulturethik, Ty- 
rolia Verlag, Innsbruck, 1954. 
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from the Catholic point of view.” 

Furthermore, he obviously does not 
know J. Messner’s biography of Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss, the Monatschrift fiir 
Kultur und Politik, (edited by Messner, 
Vienna, 1936-38) or the former Vien- 
nese monthly, Der christliche Stan- 
desstaat, edited by Dietrich von Hilde- 
brand. These references, among others, 
are missing from an otherwise valuable 
bibliography. 


SPANN OPPOSED REGIME 

Moreover, Othmar Spann, if he 
were still alive, might wonder why he 
was made a Christian-social and even 
one of the fathers of the Christian Cor- 
porate constitution. Everyone familiar 
with the Austrian situation of the ’thir- 
ties knows that, while Spann had a 
strong influence on the pro-fascist and 
nationalist wing of the Heimwehr (a 
paramilitary defense organization), he 
was a most outspoken opponent of the 
Christian Corporate experiment and of 
the Austrian government. For this rea- 
son he resigned his chair in the Univer- 
sity of Vienna and, after an extended 
visit to nazi Germany, lived in com- 
plete retirement in Vienna until the 
Anschluss. Unlike Dobretsberger, Spann 
was never connected with the Christian- 
social movement and deliberately held 
aloof from its politics. He condemned 
the Christian Corporate constitution be- 
cause it failed to adopt his concept of 
the universalistic (totalitarian) state.” 


HIS paper is not concerned with 
personal attacks. It will deal 
with a critical evaluation of Christian- 
social ideology, its alleged responsibility 
for the 
tragic story of error and failure of politi- 
cal Catholicism in Austria which consci- 
ously destroyed democracy [and which led 


5 Johannes Messner on Othmar Spann’s 
“Universalism,” in Social Ethics and Kul- 
turethik. 
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to] the tragic catastrophe which overtook 
this neo-romantic Christian-social experi- 
ment of a Christian Corporate constitu- 
HOM: 6. s 


The downfall of democracy in Ger- 
many or Czechoslovakia or Italy, hardly 
less tragic an error and failure, ended in 
a no less tragic catastrophe. This was 
obviously only a matter of time. It 
happened in Germany—without Christ- 
ian-social neo-romanticism—five years 
earlier; in Italy fifteen years earlier 
than in Austria. That any kind of 
democratic constitution could have 
stopped events in Europe is a wholly 
unwarranted assumption. Given the 
lack of international solidarity, aggres- 
sion could, at best, be delayed, but not 
prevented. And only aggression brought 
about the catastrophe. 

Comparison between Germany and 
Austria in their tragic hours of decision, 
if made at all, should admit in fairness 
that both acted in different ways 
against a superior force. The German 
Center party voted for Enabling Acts 
in 1933, thereby aiding Hitler to con- 
struct a quasi-legal facade, only be- 
cause they were taking the last slim 
chance of avoiding the worst: chaos, 
bloodshed and civil war. 

The Austrian government could 
hardly be encouraged by events in Ger- 
many which had followed the Italian 
pattern of 1922, the less so since a 
strong fifth column of militant nazis 
had been busy undermining the country 
and corrupting public opinion. Eventu- 
ally, after five years of dogged resist- 
ance and after having learned that hope 
of foreign help was futile, Vienna in- 
formed the world on March 11, 1938, 
that Austria 

was confronted with a German ultimatum 

threatening military invasion, that the 

news spread in Austria [by the Berlin 
propaganda machine] concerning disturb- 


®° Church and Society, p. 480f. 
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ances and a situation that had gone out 
£ control were preposterous lies, that the 
sovernment yielded to force because it had 
decided to avoid bloodshed.’ 
This was thought to be about all that 
could be done to establish the facts for 
historic records. Perhaps it was too 
little, but it was a protest and a legal 
point for the future. 


Mr. Alexander contrasts the realism 
of German political Catholicism with 
the neo-romanticism of Austrian Catho- 
lic thought, the former being dynamic 
and constructive; the latter, static and 
reactionary.” Similar harsh verdicts have 


been voiced by Ferdinand Lassalle, 
Heinrich Treitschke, General Luden- 
dorff, Joseph Goebbels and _ others. 


There has also been a small Catholic 
group that was persuaded Austria was 
just a natural annex to greater Ger- 
many. 

But both Catholic parties, the Ger- 
man Center party and the Austrian 
Christian Socials maintained close, 
friendly relations. They had, of course, 
to face different problems that stemmed 
from diverse history, sociological struc- 
ture and political environment. The 
Austrians were more traditionalist than, 
for example, Prussian Catholics. They 
knew that traditionalism meant the ex- 
act opposite of absolutism and tyranny, 
and they emphasized state subsidiarity.” 


Kurt Schuschnigg, My Austria, New York, 
1938, p. 341; Mary Antonia Wathen, The 
Policy of England and France toward the 
Anschluss of 1938, Catholic University 
Press, Washington, 1954. “His Majesty’s 
government cannot take responsibility of 
advising the [Austrian] Chancellor to take 
any course of action which might expose 
his country to dangers against which His 
Majesty’s Government are unable to guar- 
antee protection.” Lord Halifax to the 
British Minister in Vienna, Palairet, on 
March 11, 1938, in Documents on British 
Foreign Policy, p. 13. 

“ Church and Society, p. 530ff. 

’ Ibid., p. 283; compare the political ideas of 
Belgian Catholics. 
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The Center party began as Catholic 
opposition under Hohenzollern rule, 
while the Christian Socials had every 
reason to support the Habsburg concept 
of Central Europe which, by the way, 
was not as “romantic” as panGerman 
activists used to imagine. At any rate, 
the Habsburg solution was more practi- 
cal than anything attempted since. In 
this matter Winston Churchill’s realistic 
views, given in his Memoirs, deserve full 
attention.” 

Germany was far ahead in technology 
and industrialism; this explains the 
strength and efficiency of Christian 
workers associations and trade unions. 
The Austrian Christian-socials started 
as a middle-class movement and did ex- 
cellent work in municipal and state ad- 
ministration, later in organizing co- 
operatives, especially for artisans and 
farmers. Their Christian unions, al- 
though small, made a lasting contribu- 
tion to social progress. Christian union 
leaders later paid with their lives in 
Hitler’s concentration camps. 

Mr. Alexander’s attack on the Aus- 
trian Christian Socials begins with the 
thesis that they were inspired by anti- 
democratic authoritarian doctrines as 
“the real program of political clerical- 
ism in Austria.””’ 

Yet they were leading the fight for 
universal suffrage, introduced in Aus- 
tria in 1907; they were opposed by 
Catholic conservatives and had to de- 
fend themselves against charges of hold- 
ing revolutionary social ideas. They are 
charged with flagrant 
basic misunderstanding” Christian nat- 


ignoring “in 


ural law. Yet they stressed with Karl 
von Vogelsang, the coordinated ideas of 
political freedom and social justice. The 
ideas of Bishop von Ketteler and Adolf 
Journeymen’s 


Kolping’s associations 


1°Winston Churchill, The Gathering Storm, 
p. 10. 


'1Church and Society, p. 477. 








were as popular in Vienna as in the 
Rhineland. 

Vogelsang is described as the “proto- 
type of a romantic occasionalist” and 
shares the condemnation given to the 
romantic school. Romanticism is de- 
fined as “‘subjectivistic glorification of 
the Ego.”’* The most competent his- 
torian of nineteenth-century Germany, 
Franz Schnabel interprets the romantic 
school, without mitigating its shortcom- 
ings, as the starting point of the Ger- 
man Catholic movement.'* Actually, 
Vogelsang was the exact opposite of a 
totalitarian; he was by no means anti- 
democratic. His corporative thought 
insisted upon state subsidiarity and a 
solidarist social philosophy.”* 


WELCOME RERUM NOVARUM 


Like the Center party, the Austrian 
Christian Socials welcomed Rerum 
Novarum considering it a ratification of 
their basic ideas. It will be remembered 
that Leo XIII a few years later decided 
a heated controversy between conserva- 
tives and Christian Socials in favor of 
the latter. 

E. Alexander finds a connection be- 
tween the Christian Socials and “the 
spirit of Dominican integration,” 
whereas the German development had 
followed the democratic teaching of 
the Jesuit tradition. He obviously re- 
fers to the great Dominican scholar, Al- 
bert M. Weiss, who had endorsed Vogel- 
sang’s teaching. But he ignores the fact 
that Father Weiss soon became the 
spokesman of the conservative opposi- 


127 bid., pp. 419, 371. 

18Franz Schnabel, Deutsche Geschichte im 19 
Jahrhundert, Freiburg, 1937, p. 268. Com- 
pare SOCIAL ORDER, 5 (January, 1955) 30-36. 


147. C. Allmayer-Beck, Vogelsang, Vienna, 
1952; Wiard Klopp, Die sozialen Lehren 
des Freiherrn v. Vogelsang, Vienna, 1938; 
A. M. Knoll, Der soziale Gedanke im mod- 
ernen Katholizismus, Vienna, 1932; Kon- 
stantin Noppel, S.J., “Karl Freiherr v. 
Vogelsang,” Stimmen der Zeit, 62 (1932); 
Church and Society, p. 422. 


18Church and Society, p. 489. 
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tion in Vienna, Rome and Fribourg. 

Anyone even remotely familiar with 
the Austrian Catholic movement knows 
that the Christian Socials owed their 
mass appeal, after the personality of 
Karl Lueger, to the Jesuit Heinrich 
Abel, one of the most popular orators 
of his period. Most of the older Christ- 
ian Socials were trained by Joseph Bied- 
erlack, S.J., and the younger generation 
had discussed social and economic ques- 
tions with Ferdinand Frodl, S.J., who 
later was adviser to the Austrian Chris- 
tian unions. The Catholic press in 
Austria owed much to Victor Kolb, 
S.J., and the Christian-social attitude 
toward Marxism was shaped largely by 
Victor Cathrein, S.J. 


ANY misrepresentations of Aus- 

trian Catholic thought concen- 
trate on “the last epoch in the tragic 
story of failure and error which was 
political Catholicism in Austria,”’* It 
is legitimate to criticize the Austrian 
Christian Corporate state of 1934-38. 
But it is an oversimplification and dis- 
tortion to construe its constitution, by 
ignoring underlying causes, as the re- 
sult of neo-romantic, Christian Social 
ideologies. Besides, it is wrong to in- 
terpret the past in terms of the present 
on behalf of future needs and wishes. 
This holds true for any fair appraisal 
of romanticism in its achievements and 
shortcomings.” 

It is not the purpose of this paper 
to review the origin and final “mis- 
carriage” of the corporate constitution. 
True, it was in a tragic period an in- 
termezzo which was unable to preserve 
national independence against foreign 
aggression. Unlike Portugal, its only 
counterpart, it did not pass the final 
test. But neither did any other consti- 


\°[bid., p. 480. 


17Romanticism,” in Staatslexicon, 4, 1011f.; 
Schnabel, op. cit., p. 237ff.; Church and 
Society, pp. 374, 371. 
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tution in Central Europe, including that 
of Weimar. Indeed, Weimar succumbed 
five years earlier. 

In Berlin, realism decreed surrender 
or exile. But the decision in Vienna to 
fight on for five more years should not 
be construed as meo-romantic. The 
tragic catastrophe for German political 
Catholicism was certainly not less real 
than the subsequent tragedy in Austria. 
Both had the same underlying causes. 

The corporate experiment in Austria 
was the result of nazism, of Hitler’s 
cold war against Austria and of result- 
ing inner political paralysis. 

The so-called great parliamentary 
coalition between Christian Socials and 
socialists seemed, in view of Austria’s 
dangerous position—seven million virtu- 
ally defenseless Austrians between sev- 
enty million Germans under nazism and 
45 million Italians under fascism, with 
Hungary and Yugoslavia pro-German 
and Czechoslovakia internally threat- 
ened—infeasible and suicidal. This was 
not a wild, romantic guess but realistic 
knowledge based on substantiated in- 
formation. 


EMERGENCY MEASURE 

The Austrian constitution which was 
adopted as a substitute to such a haz- 
ardous coalition was never thought of 
as an integral and final instrument. It 
was, as A. Knoll put it, an authoritarian 
experiment in transition to genuine 
corporative democracy. The quasi-fas- 
cist element (the Heimwehr) was elimi- 
nated by 1936; free elections to the 
corporations were gradually to be rein- 
troduced, according to the constitution, 
and constitutional amendments to be 
enacted by 1938. 

The authoritarian character was 
caused by the dangerously unsettled 
conditions of the times and was con- 
sidered, for these reasons, indispensable. 
Moreover, only one who never experi- 
enced totalitarian methods would com- 
pare Austrian corporatism with Hitler’s 
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regime. Between an Austrian confine- 
ment camp and Dachau there was a 
greater difference than between old 
Ellis Island and the death-row at Sing 
Sing. 

The Austrian experiment embodied 
three principal features: 

1. It dissolved all political parties 
and tried to replace them by corporate 
organizations (Berufsstande). 2. It 
stressed authority of the executive. 3. 
It solemnly professed adherence to 
Christian principles. 

If elections had been held in Austria 
in 1934, they would certainly have fol- 
lowed the German example. To prevent 
this, it would have been desirable to 
outlaw the nazi party. But such “dis- 
crimination” would have precipitated 
the intervention Hitler desired. This 
was the only grounds on which the 
parties were dissolved. Christian cor- 
porate thought from Vogelsang to Seipel 
never advocated organization of corpo- 
rations from above; it abhorred any 
kind of state omnipotence and insisted 
on the widest possible range of auto- 
nomy and freedom. Furthermore, the 
corporate bodies were to implement, 
not to replace parliamentary democracy. 


IGHTLY or wrongly, the steps 

that were taken were considered 
the only way to prevent nazification. 
“Christian corporatism was considered 
at that time a possible alternative to 
the Italian, German and Russian brands 
of fascist state. It was meant to be and 
was an open defiance of state totality 
and government omnipotence.” 

The Austrian experiment was in no 
sense the result of a Christian-social 
school of political neo-Romanticism. 
Neither Vogelsang nor Seipel, who died 
in August, 1932, nor any ideology of 
political clericalism can be made re- 
sponsible for a desperate attempt to 


18Adam Wandruschka, Geschichte der Repub- 
lik Osterreich, Vienna, 1954. 
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save a people jeopardized by the break- 
down of international security and 
morality. 

This ‘Christian State” was directed 
against both neo-pagan nazism and to- 
talitarian Marxism. It guaranteed co- 
operation of a free state with a free 
church, all mixed matters to be settled 
by concordat. Because the state claimed 
no totality, there was no church-state 
conflict, no interference in spiritual 
matters and no clerical interference in 
politics. Yet it was absurd to call the 
result a “Quadragesimo Anno” state, 
the term used by its political opponents. 
This term was used to impute clerical- 
ism and to create the appearance of 
church co-responsibility. 

Against the assertion that the Chris- 
tian Socials attempted “to justify their 
plans sophistically by referring to 
Christian traditions and the papal en- 
cyclicals,” there stands the insistence, 
written and known in Austria in 1937: 

The Encyclicals were never intended to 

serve as a pattern for a state constitution; 
they only furnished fundamental stand- 
ards for the reform and regeneration of 
society according to social justice. The 
main lines of the encyclicals were ac- 
knowledged in Austria as fundamental and 
pointing in the right direction. This at- 
titude had its results in the attempted 
corporative organization of society.*® 

Political Catholicism in Central 
Europe had nothing to do with Hitler’s 
rise: to power in Germany and even less 
with the annexation of Austria. 

Jt may be granted that a sense of 


‘°K. Schuschnigg, Dreimal Osterreich, Vienna, 
1937 pp. 292, 293; My Austria, New York, 
1938, p. 269. 


reality and objective judgment can 
easily suffer in exile and that a critic. 
though he is far from the scene, may 
feel sure that he has all the facts and 
authoritative material needed to pass 
final judgment. He still has no right to 
impute dishonesty to the other side, and 
his charges, based on misleading quota- 
tions, are on shaky ground, especially if 
they are deliberately or carelessly taken 
out of context. 

Like any other school of political 
thought, political Catholicism in Aus- 
tria and elsewhere was not free of de- 
ficiencies and shortcomings. “Happy 
are they that hear their detractions, and 
can put them to mending.” (Shake- 
speare) It should be easy to avoid mis- 
takes in overall judgments if political 
Catholicism were given the benefit of 
being judged according to its national 
surroundings which vary widely with 
different historic experiences, traditions 
and political climates. Otherwise “basic 
flagrant misunderstanding,” which is 
frequently used in wilful discrimination 
against Catholic nations, inevitably re- 
sults. 

On the other hand, it should not be 
dificult to draw objective conclusions 
from the past and to define as common 
ground for present and future the 
necessary coordination of timeless basic 
principles with variable elements, such 
as political conservatism and _ progres- 
sive social thought. 

There will always be a wide field 
open for debate and constructive criti- 
cism in full awareness that “it is much 
easier to be critical than to be correct.” 
( Disraeli) 
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PEOPLE of PLENTY 


A Review 


Pui S. 


UCH of today’s world is 
haunted by twin specters: 
poverty and scarcity. Pov- 

erty has not been the lot of most 
Americans. Even in the depression de- 
cade we did not know the sordid pov- 
erty normal to the world’s masses. 

Even though we have not suffered 
hunger, we have lived under the spell 
of scarcity. True, vast resources and 
free land were available. But a prodi- 
gious effort was required to turn those 
resources into actual wealth. And until 
recent decades there was a relative 
paucity of capital and technology. 

Our scarcity-conscious forebears met 
this situation by cultivating appropriate 
virtues: frugality, saving and hard, un- 
remitting labor. But a change has 
come. Today we are a People of Plenty. 
Although some do not share this abund- 
ance, it is there. Indeed, it accounts in 
part for the recent business recession. 
Such a vast flow of goods poured from 
our vastly productive enterprise in late 
1953 that a temporary glut (at going 
prices) occurred. 

In many ways we show that we area 
people of plenty. Our reaction to that 
recession is itself one striking example; 
despite unemployment and job scarcity, 
we continued to spend as if nothing had 
happened. Then, there is our easy confi- 
dence about debt. Today total con- 
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sumer credit hovers around an all-time 
high of $30 billion, 500 per cent more 
than in 1939. 

People of plenty though we be, 
our thinking has not kept up with this 
fact. We have not faced our new con- 
dition’s implications. Those thoughtful 
persons who have done so are gravely 
concerned at what they see. In his 
article, “Thoreau on Madison Avenue,” 
Joseph Wood Krutch discusses the prob- 
lem in astute dialogue with Henry 
Thoreau. 


MUST USE GOODS 

Krutch informs the sage of Walden 
Pond about America’s “Progress” to- 
ward abundance. The word progress, so 
used, draws fire from the old hermit. 
His flinty response: Simplify! Learn to 
live well in poverty! Though he loves 
the simple Walden life, Krutch (to 
evoke the seer’s wisdom) argues that we 
cannot simplify. We are children of 
technology’s abundance. Nor can we 
practice the thrift of Thoreau’s day. 
We have a mandate to spend. We shall 
be plunged into a depression, he tells 
Thoreau, if we do not demand that 
higher standard of living which Madi- 
son Avenue’s advertising men extol. 
The reason, he explains, is that produc- 
tion to meet meeds requires about a 
tenth of our productive effort. Hence, 
to keep men employed, we must learn 
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to need everything that is produced. 

Krutch concludes with a “Madison 
Avenue” remark that we have built the 
most productive economy in history by 
shifting emphasis from the physical 
wearing-out of goods to “psychological 
obsolescence.” The idea that we con- 
tribute to the world by creating dis- 
satisfaction with perfectly good and 
usable things or by pressuring people 
into wanting things they don’t need 
infuriates Thoreau. “As if,” he con- 
cludes, “‘mankind is not sufficiently de- 
voted to material things!” 


HIS shift from scarcity to abund- 

ance is the theme of a recent 
study’ by David M. Potter, Coe Pro- 
fessor of American History at Yale. 
Potter works at two problems. One is 
the methodological restoration to grace 
of the concept of national character, 
which had fallen into disrepute. He 
does this by adopting the cultural ap- 
proach of social scientists like Margaret 
Mead (Or Keep Your Powder Dry) 
and David Riesman (The Lonely 
Crowd). 

Briefly, ‘‘the” American character, as 
Potter conceives it, comes to this. 
Americans have always been driven by 
compulsion to achieve material success. 
Formerly the competitive response to 
this social imperative was healthier than 
today. Then success depended on effici- 
ency in production; today, on efficiency 
in selling or in getting men to work to- 
gether. Men were healthily at work on 
physical nature. Success came to the 
energetic, to the frugal, to savers. Con- 
sequently our forebears were independ- 
ent and self-reliant. 

But abundance has changed the con- 
ditions of work—and the American 
character. The problem now is not to 


1 PEOPLE OF PLENTY.—By David M. 
Potter. University of Chicago Press, 1954, 
xxvii, 219 pp. $3.50. » 
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produce, but to sell. This puts a prem- 
ium on salesmanship. Along with this, 
the complexity of our sprawling cor- 
porate bureaucracies requires the ability 
to manipulate people. Ours is the age of 
men who know how to win friends and 
influence people. Hence there is over- 
emphasis on absorbing others’ views and 
submerging one’s own in favor of what 
others think. ‘‘Other-directed” is the 
label Riesman puts on the new man who 
gets his values from others. Potter, 
who follows Riesman, talks as if Ameri- 
cans today are typically such other-di- 
rected creatures. Riesman more cau- 
tiously suggests that this is an emergent 
type. 

This other-directed American social- 
izes consumption as well as work. His 
“radar-screen” is ever sensitive to catch 
from his peer group signals to change 
his style of clothes, food, home furnish- 
ings, hobbies. 

What has happened to the old com- 
pulsion to compete for success? It is 
still operative; only the means to suc- 
cess have shifted, and this shift shows 
up in consumption as well as in pro- 
duction. There is still the drive to at- 
tain the “American Dream,” to be dis- 
satisfied with each succeeding level of 
the ‘Good Life” once it has been won. 


AGE OF CONFORMISM 

But the other-directed man tends to 
conform in consumption-patterns to 
his peer group. Both competition to 
outdo and the effort to advance are, 
consequently, confined within a range 
approved by one’s peers. Today’s Amer- 
ican behaves like a citizen in a consumer 
society. He has learned the lesson to 
waste efficiently, to become quickly dis- 
satisfied, to respond readily to the ad- 
man’s lure to adopt the ever-new. 

We have anticipated Potter’s con- 
tribution as historian to the study of 
“the” American character. He shows 
sociologists that behind the cultural fac- 
tors that shaped this competitive, yet 
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conformist, consumer is the historical 
factor of abundance. To our earlier 
discussion we need only add the more 
systematic ways in which Potter traces 
the influence of abundance. 

First, our social structure has a class 
stratification unlike that of our own 
past or of present-day Europe. We have 
never had a hierarchy of fixed and 
hereditary positions defined (presum- 
ably) by one’s role in society. It is 
an open-class system, with freedom to 
choose one’s role, even such preferred 
positions as a professional or business 
career. Wealth is not confined to 
hereditary possessors but available to all 
who succeed. 


DEMOCRACY DEMANDS ABUNDANCE 


We need mention only two character- 
istics of this system: 1. its mobility 
and openness to upward advance, 2. 
the theoretical validation it provides for 
the American creed of equality in a 
classless society (even while denying 
equality in practice). 

Abundance has vitally influenced 
these factors by diminishing such overt 
differences between “‘classes” as social 
demeanor, speech, education and dress. 
It has eliminated even physical distance, 
without, however, destroying the bar- 
riers which separate various strata. 

Of our value system, Potter says that, 
contrary to belief, we Americans did 
not choose democracy; it chose us. That 
is, democracy (defined with astonishing 
narrowness as equality of opportunity 
to advance materially) is conceivable 
only amid enough abundance to permit 
wide expectation of such opportunities. 
Similarly, Americans do not think that 
equality means all have exactly the 
same. It means that all have equal 
chance at unequal rewards. Although 
this idea of equality is inadequate, there 
is truth in Potter’s judgment that 
abundance disposes people to prefer 
equal chance to a dead-level equality. 

Advertising is the third institution 
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resulting from abundance. Potter, 
Krutch and Riesman consider it an in- 
stitution of control comparable to 
school and church. Its function is to 
help transform a producer’s into a con- 
sumer’s society by instructing the pub- 
lic in their new consumer roles. 

This brief digest is sufficient to en- 
able us to raise three questions about 
several important issues raised by Pot- 
ter’s book: 1. Are American so typi- 
cally materialistic, competition-driven 
and consumer-oriented as to warrant 
unifying these traits into something 
called the American character? 2. 
Granting the important influence of 
technological abundance, is there some 
cultural determinism in the strong and 
exclusive influence attributed to eco- 
nomic factors and consequent lack of 
attention given to the influence of ideas 
and philosophies? 3. What are the in- 
gredients of a philosophy of consump- 
tion suitable to an age of abundance? 

The first two questions are important, 
but we shall postpone their considera- 
tion to devote the remainder of this 
article to the third. In broad lines we 
shall sketch some considerations toward 
a philosophy of consumption suitable to 
an age of abundance. 


HERE are two obvious aspects to 

the question, what standard of 
living may we morally provide our- 
selves? The first is how much wealth 
or property may an individual hold? 
The second, what kind of things may 
he consume? Related though they be, 
they are separate. The first St. Thomas 
handles in his treatise on property; the 
second, under the virtue of temperance. 
One principle used by St. Thomas 
embraces both: material things are to 
serve mankind in pursuing their God- 
given end. Consequently, to the ques- 
tion, how much should a man possess? 
St. Thomas answers: as much as he can 
usefully manage—without prejudice to 
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the claims of others to their share of 
the earth’s goods. In practice this means 
that a man can possess enough to pro- 
vide himself a living and to maintain 
becomingly his ‘‘station in life.” 

To the question, what things may a 
man use? he answers: whatever is use- 
ful; he lists three categories of the use- 
ful. Some things are necessary for life, 
as food; some for convenience, as palat- 
able food; some, while not useful in 
these senses, have other human advan- 
tage. He cites as example the more 
delicate foods. 

We may sum up these principles: In 
order to arrive at that practical judg- 
ment which each must make for him- 
self, man must ask himself what reason- 
able advantage this good or service pro- 
vides in itself; and secondly, whether it 
will, in relation to the individual’s total 
consumption pattern, add to his total 
well-being? 

This two-fold question the Christian 
answers only in the light of his whole 
being; body and spirit (with a hier- 
archy of values) and a supernatural 
destiny which requires the subordina- 
tion of all temporal values to eternal. 
Moreover, because the Christian is fa- 
miliar with concupiscence, he knows 
that control of his appetites will require 
going beyond the norms of natural 
temperance in determining the amount 
of abstention he must embrace. 


PRUDENCE NEEDED 

But that is familiar enough. Perhaps 
less familiar is this. Though one be free 
of disorder in his appetites, he still has 
no precise norms either for abstaining 
or for according the proper place to 
each value, the bodily and _ spiritual 
values of his nature, the eternal values 
of his supernatural life. 

Hence he must exercise a prudential 
judgment, i.e., apply general principles 
of right conduct to a specific, concrete 
action where there cannot be certainty 
from the very nature of the action. 
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Thus, in our present case, however clear 
be the principles of right use of material 
things, principles provide no determina- 
tion for specific individuals in a par- 
ticular time and place. Because men 
are not just “rational animals” but 
physical beings who have a ‘“‘second 
nature” formed by social existence at a 
definite time and place, applying norms 
of use must take full account of differ- 
ent times and conditions. 

We can mention a few consequences 
of this truth. A “reasonable standard 
of living” admits of wide differences. 
Consider those attaching to “state in 
life” in the hierarchical class society of 
St. Thomas’ day and in the relatively 
classless society of a democratic order. 
Even in relatively static societies lux- 
uries gradually become necessities. In 
a more mobile order this process will be 
more rapid. Century by century ac- 
cumulation of scientific ability to wrest 
wealth from the earth will itself condi- 
tion standards of living. Norms set 
by John Chrysostom in an age of scar- 
city are not necessarily applicable to- 
day. 

Is there no end to the number of 
luxuries that become necessities? The 
answer is only partly one of principle; 
it is also one of prudence, a prudential 
judgment to be made by the individual, 
group or nation enjoying affluence. 


HE critics we are discussing be- 
lieve that we should call a hale— 
better, return to a simpler life. True 
human usefulness cannot exist in the 
vast array of goods and services paraded 
in our advertising columns. They only 
feed vanity, flatter an already inflated 
ego, engulf the human spirit in material 
comforts. If we grant the abundant 
evidence justifying this judgment, must 
we adopt the more conservative posi- 
tion and say you can’t play it too safe 
with such dangerous stuff? Is this the 
right judgment of prudence? 
Before saying yes, we might explore 
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the American standard of living along 
two avenues. The first is to examine 
the usefulness of specific goods and 
services in our life. The second, to in- 
quire whether social advantages accrue 
to our high level. Neither of these will 
in itself justify the way Americans live. 
But they have great bearing on such 
justification and provide important ele- 
ments of a right prudential judgment as 
to the proper employment of our 
abundance. 

Labor- and _ time-saving devices 
are certainly useful. It is good to re- 
duce back-breaking work and to create 
leisure. (How that leisure is used is 
another question.) And the growth of 
“do-it-yourself” hobbies attests that 
much leisure goes back into home de- 
velopment. Moreover, most “gadgets” 
are only more highly rationalized ways 
of getting a job done than the method 
replaced. A garbage-disposal unit is no 
high luxury in the modern city. 


MANY FUNCTIONS 

Rationalized treatment of old prob- 
lems shows up in such home improve- 
ments as air conditioning. This is quite 
as reasonable in some climates as house 
warming in others. The same is true of 
radiant heating to provide uniform, con- 
trolled heat diffusion. House adornment 
serves obvious purposes. It helps make 
a home attractive and satisfies the esthe- 
tic sense. It may afford an outlet for 
self-expression. Pertinent to the ques- 
tion of what is excessive will be our 
earlier considerations about change of 
custom in a mobile society. 

The abundant comforts of American 
homes are easy targets. But it is worth 
remarking that one doesn’t enjoy all the 
comforts simultaneously. Indeed, busy 
people may have many calls to take 
them from home, and the comforts of 
their home may rightly represent both 
invitation and reward. 

The question of dress and adornment 
has recently received careful treatment 
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in these pages.” Here we need only re- 
call that besides providing protection 
and modesty, clothing may promote 
self-expression. This aspect quite re- 
cently received new defense from Pius 
XII.° Style-following, if not excessive, 
promotes social communication, pro- 
vides assurance of acceptability. The 
lift a woman gets from a new hat, if 
it is one of the least human utilities, 
still contributes to human living. 
American “worship” of the automo- 
bile is matter of grave concern for 
some; it seems the apotheosis of the ma- 
terial. But with expanding cities, the 
car becomes a need. Its many gadgets 
(power steering, power brakes, new 
transmissions) provide easier, safer 
driving. Most of its accessories, pleas- 
ing color, interior decor, are not an 
increase of expenditure on this object of 
“worship,” but the fruits of competi- 
tion. Here again, the principle of social 
accommodation must be applied. Amer- 
icans take their cars in stride; it may 
be Europeans who give them worship. 


cy: main charge is that Americans 
are too avid for change. Perhaps 
—even probably. But again prudence 
must sift the reasonable from the un- 
reasonable. While change for change’s 
sake is bad, there are these possibilities: 
1. change may be an old, familiar 
thing made more attractive, as the new 
textiles or modern furniture; 2. it may 
be an old service rationalized; 3. it 
may be quite legitimate experimentation 
(Europeans first tried out the spices 
which soon became necessities); 4. 
even the poorest nations experience 
change and innovation. 


2 John L. Thomas, S.J., “Clothes, Culture 
and Modesty,” SOCIAL ORDER, 4 (No- 
vember, 1954) 386-94. 

8’ Address to Sixth International Congress of 
Tailors, September 9, 1954, Catholic Mind, 
53 (March, 1955) 190. 
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There is also the problem of prema- 
ture obsolescence. The charge is made 
that advertising impels us to discard 
still serviceable articles. One would al- 
most need to investigate each case to ar- 
rive at a confident judgment about this. 
Certainly some goods are sold on mere- 
tricious “improvements.” But year by 
year really worthwhile advantages are 
being built into washing machines and 
refrigerators. Probably few such things 
are sold merely because a new gadget 
“renders obsolete” the old. What hap- 
pens is that a prospective buyer is 
enough attracted by revolving shelves 
in a new refrigerator to hasten some- 
what her purchase. But even here it 
should be remembered that the discard- 
ed article is not wasted. It becomes the 
proud possession of a less-well-off fami- 
ly, unable otherwise to buy. 

But all this acquiring and consum- 
ing, one hears, is mere love of display. 
Insofar as this is true, it is a grave 
charge. But once more, prudence will 
sift reasonable and unreasonable. One 
cannot condemn all display connected 
with expression of taste in dress or home 
decoration. It is not wrong to seek ap- 
proval in such matters any more than 
in display of artistic talent, craftsman- 
ship, wit. Children could not be 
brought up if appeal could not be made 
to the desire of approval. “Emulation” 
is a recognized stimulus in Jesuit edu- 
cational procedure. There is probably 
less display in owning a fine car than a 
carriage and Kentucky thoroughbreds 
in bygone days. There are too many not 
too dissimilar cars on the road today. 


HUS far we have considered only 

the usefulness discoverable in 

various things. Our conclusion is that 

the individual may use them, subject to 
norms previously noted. 

But if we consider the quantity of 
utilities enjoyed by Americans, we may 
find advantages of a more social nature 
in our standard of living. We can only 
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mention four advantages—they are the 
topic for another article. 

1. Abundance supports democracy. 
For people to want democracy, there 
must be widespread conviction that the 
system works for all and that it pro- 
vides a good living. The performance 
of the American system in this regard 
has been so satisfying that socialism has 
never been able to gain a footing. Even 
when conditions seemed ripest for col- 
lectivism (or statism), American work. 
ing people clung to the conviction that 
the system would right itself. Soon a 
renewal of abundance dissipated the last 
vestige of hope for revolutionaries. The 
AFofL has been vindicated for cling- 
ing to its middle-class character; the 
CIO steadily moved in that direction. 

2. The age-old liberal dream was 
that men should live together in society 
on a basis of equality as men. This did 
not necessarily require repudiation of 
rigid, hereditary class structures. But it 
did reject all artificial, divine-right 
stratification of men. It upheld the 
ideal that, though men are unequal in 
many ways, they are essentially equal in 
manhood, and this imports a society in 
which they can share and communicate 
as equals. 


FOSTERS HOMOGENEITY 

In a class-structured society the rich 
acnowledge obligations to the poor; 
the educated, to give law to the unedu- 
cated. On this basis (society supporting 
their claim) they claimed a way of life, 
dress, speech, custom which were pres- 
tige symbols. But in a republic the peo- 
ple do more for themselves and share 
more functions of an elite. In keeping 
with this, we should expect that speech, 
dress, manners in a democracy would 
tend to a broad sameness. 

Our relatively one-class society ful- 
fills the liberal dream. And if Ameri- 
cans form a huge, ever-growing middle 
class, the wide sharing in a high stand- 
ard of living contributes powerfully to 
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this development. (Some are disturbed 
by this, discovering in it a menace to 
the existence of an elite. But it is just 
as arguable that a wide sharing in man- 
ners, mores and social communication 
is the surest foundation upon which to 
erect a true elite.) 

Americans, enjoying the spirit and 
consuming power of a middle class, tend 
to have homogeneous interests. One 
typical expression of this is the view- 
point of labor that they make their 
best gains through the present system. 
This familiar theme we need not de- 
velop. But for this reason many au- 
thorities regard American unions as a 
conservative force. Politically, Ameri- 
cans are becoming more centrist. 
Analysis of the 1954 elections reveals 
that the recession and unemployment of 
that year shifted surprisingly few votes. 

3. Opportunity to advance one’s 
standard of living stimulates produc- 
tive effort. Gains from increased pro- 
ductivity quickly spread to the less 
well-off and renew the incentive. Some 
hold self-interest in abhorrence. But 
even material self-interest is a legiti- 
mate source of motivation. We can ad- 
mit, of course, that economists often 
talk as if no other motive could stimu- 
late productive effort. 

4. The rest of the world shares our 
abundance. Some talk as though the 
world would gain a great deal if Amer- 
ican income were redistributed every- 
where somewhat as it is redistributed 
domestically. This is not true. Recipi- 
ents of such bounty would have a one- 
shot gain. Our surplus would be dis- 
sipated and the incentive to produce 
more would be lacking. This does not 
mean that Americans cannot give more. 
But it does mean that our most useful 
contribution in the long run is to pro- 
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vide capital development (partly 
through gifts, mostly through loans and 
private investment) , technology, know- 
how; and by having available useful 
goods at low cost for which other na- 
tions can trade their surpluses. For the 
world to gain from our abundance, our 
productivity must be increased. A par- 
tial instrument of this increase must re- 
main the material incentive of a chance 
to improve our own standard of living 
at the same time. 

It may be objected that this is dan- 
gerous, incorrect doctrine, that it is 
“bourgeois” morality. But it seems cor- 
rect on reflection that the prudent man 
can make up a basket of goods and serv- 
ices which, large though it be, does not 
offend against the ideals of Christian 
humanism. This can be done if atten- 
tion is given to these requirements: 1. 
first things are put first (babies before 
Buicks); 2. the pace of acquisition is 
not greedy; 3. to temperance in use is 
added such abstinence as will assure 
Christian independence of the material 
world; 4. the hierarchy of values im- 
plicit to Christian humanism be main- 
tained; 5. the obligation in social jus- 
tice to give of one’s superfluous goods 
is adhered to. 

Dangerous doctrine? Perhaps. But 
there is also danger in prescribing for 
social ills remedies that take no proper 
account of men in society. If our 
analysis is correct, social philosophy 
prescribes a high standard of living, 
widely enjoyed. But this is no reason 
why those who are called may not em- 
brace the simplicity of evangelical pov- 
erty. By holding out the Christian 
ideal of independence from the earthly 
things to the many who are prone to 
worship the material, they will make 
their own contribution to social order. 








POLITICAL ACTION 


VS. 


POLITICAL EDUCATION 


Epwarp R. O’CONNOR 


REATING a Catholic political 
association, similar to the Asso- 
ciation of Catholic Trade 
Unionists, was recently proposed by 
James R. Schneid in sociIaAL ORDER, 
(March, 1955). He stressed the neces- 
sity of Christian leaders possessing 
“visions of freedom” and a “heroic 
faith” to apply Catholic political prin- 
ciples in the contemporary American 
political arena. This proposed associa- 
tion, which would exist “side by side 
with political parties and civic groups,” 
he describes as: 
an association of forward-looking Catho- 
lic citizens, rooted in civic friendship, de- 
siring to be a movement in favor of 
Liberty without defiance of Authority, 
aspiring to reflect liberal and 
democratic facets, related in thought and 
activity to those who have pioneered for 
a democracy of Christian inspiration, 
dedicated to the promotion of a humanism 
and a sociology that are integral, and who 
are united on [certain basic principles]. 


Mr. Schneid then enumerates ten 
basic principles that would inspire these 
“Friends of the People and Freedom.” 
This writer has not seen a similarly 
succinct and accurate formulation of 
Catholic political principles, and he 
would hesitate to quarrel with them. 
Nevertheless, we must note that these 
principles can be subject to various in- 
terpretations in meeting specific prob- 
lems. Furthermore, there are strong ob- 


social, 


jections to establishing such an associa- 
tion, and other means of achieving the 
desired goal—increased political partici- 
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pation by enlightened Catholics—do 
exist. 
SOME OBJECTIONS 
Certain objections to the proposed as- 


sociation immediately come to mind. 


1. There is a great danger that those 
in control of this association would 
identify their political views with re- 
ligious doctrine and castigate fellow 
Catholics who disagreed with them. 
Hence, they would do Catholicism more 
harm than good. Also, such an associa- 
tion would more likely resemble the 
CIO-PAC than ACTU and would tend 
to support a single party. These points 
are not logically inherent in Mr. 
Schneid’s proposal, but, in this writer’s 
opinion, the practical danger of such 
an occurrence is strong. 

2. Pragmatism and compromise are 
the basic characteristics of American 
politics, and they inhibit attempts to 
legislate on a systematic and ideological 
basis. The debacles of American social- 
ism and prohibitionism well illustrate 
this. Furthermore, it is more important 
that we have a political means (democ- 
racy) whereby proposed solutions to 
specific problems can compete with 
each other, be judged pragmatically 
and effected through compromise, than 
that a systematic political creed be 
adopted for application to any and all 
situations. 


EFFECTIVE SYSTEM 
By and large, Catholics have fared 
well under this compromise system. 
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Negatively, we have prevented the 
enactment of many (but not all) 
measures obnoxious to our principles. 
The fate of legislation proposing gen- 
eral federal aid to education while ex- 
cluding parochial schools from partici- 
pation stands out most conspicuously. 
Positively, we have seen other principles 
enacted into legislation (e.g., many 
recommendations from the Bishops’ 
Statement of 1919), not, of course, by 
our efforts alone, but by cooperation 
with other interested groups through 
our political parties. 

Retaining this political system of 
compromise should be encouraged. Or- 
ganized efforts seeking to enact a con- 
sistent set of principles into legislation 
would destroy it. Political warfare be- 
tween organized social creeds which so 
marks Europe has no place in America. 

3. Catholic writers from the Pope 
down have stressed the necessity for 
social reconstruction in terms of Chris- 
tian social philosophy. The Christian 
Democratic parties of Western Europe 
have derived their inspiration from this 
philosophy and have not been unsuc- 
cessful in carrying out the tasks of 
governing—making decisions upon 
specific questions. However, these par- 
ties have operated in a multi-party 
framework in which their competitors 
have represented other philosophical 
creeds and consequently pragmatic 
compromise has been impossible. It is 
Mr. Schneid’s contention that the two- 
party system is “important in any gov- 
ernment that is truly of the people.” 
Yet much of the American two-party 
system’s success results from the fact 
that meaningful principles or creeds are 
foreign to both parties and that each 
of them has sought to accommodate 
many divergent groups. A Catholic or- 
ganization with a definite political 
creed would run counter to and damage 
that system. Worse, Catholics would 
be isolated from both parties and left 
to this new association. Christian so- 
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cial reconstruction would then be fur- 
ther from realization than ever. 


4. Politics to a great extent consists 
of meeting specific problems by bal- 
ancing interests within the framework 
of the state’s basic institutions. Con- 
sequently, there is a great question as to 
the applicability of such broad princi- 
ples, as Mr. Schneid and other Catholic 
writers propose, in the prudential order 
of administration. All principles can be 
subject to widely varying interpreta- 
tions in concrete cases. Adherence to 
a creed would make the people involved 
too rigid and would minimize the neces- 
sity for prudential judgments in the 
light of experience, concrete needs and 
the conflict of several principles. It is 
all well and good to encourage inter- 
national organization (looking to a 
“political and juridical union of 
states”) even within the limited con- 
fines of the “free world,” but specific 
proposals to do so could easily conflict 
with the equally important demands of 
national security. Rigid adherence to 
principles could easily produce ruinous 
policies through failure to evaluate the 
facts and competing principles. 

Furthermore, while there is no poli- 
tical situation to which principles are 
inapplicable, the manner of their appli- 
cation is often neither necessary nor cer- 
tain—the uniqueness of the political 
event implies a character of contingen- 
cy rather than of necessity. For in- 
stance, could any of Mr. Schneid’s 
principles be applied as such to the de- 
tails of a tax schedule? Some may dis- 
miss this as a very technical objection 
—but effective policy consists largely 
of compromise decisions on technicali- 
ties. At the level of details, not of 
principles, one becomes either satisfied 
or dissatisfied with a policy. True, 
some may emphasize the spirit under- 
lying compromises and find therein a 
generic difference from pure prag- 
matism. Yes, the spirit is important, 
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but it is more likely to be rooted in 
society than in the state, and it is to 
the public opinion underlying this so- 
ciety that our efforts must continue to 
be directed, not to the establishment of 
new political organizations. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 


Lest this writer be suspected of a 
purely negative approach to the prob- 
lem of realizing Catholic principles in 
the political order, he would like to 
make his own suggestions as to how 
this can best be done. These suggestions 
depend upon the premise that our 
Catholic schools are in the ideal position 
to impart those “visions of freedom” 
and that “heroic faith;” that is, to pro- 
vide the spirit and to show the means 
for its realization. 


Three programs in our Catholic col- 
leges would accomplish the end sought 
by Mr. Schneid and would be more in 
keeping with American traditions. 

1. Courses in political participation 
should be established in which the stu- 
dents would study “theory” of political 
activity in the classroom and also do 
“lab” work as volunteer assistants to 
political committees, especially at elec- 
tion time. The Citizenship Clearing 
House, New York University Law 
School, stands ready to cooperate with 
other institutions in establishing such 
a course. How many Catholic colleges 
are taking advantage of its offer? 

2. Social science curricula should in- 
clude courses in administration which 
emphasize the case approach to decision- 
making. Thus the students would come 


to appreciate the technicalities involv- 
ing application of their principles. 

3. Young Democrat and Young Re- 
publican clubs should be encouraged so 
that student-citizens might early affli- 
ate with the party of their choice and 
a less academic forum provided to dis- 
cuss concrete questions and _ policies. 
Too many Catholic deans have feared 
campus political organizations as 
though inspired by Satan and conse- 
quently have missed meaningful oppor- 
tunities to further the practical realiza- 
tion of principles developed in the 
classroom. 

CONCLUSION 


Leadership training is always de- 
signed for a minority; elite groups by 
definition are not mass groups. The 
number of students who would take 
such courses or join campus political 
clubs would be small. But Mr. Schneid’s 
association would likewise be confined 
to an elite group. 

Leadership, furthermore, must be 
exercised within the framework of in- 
stitutions to be effective. Our Ameri- 
can political institutions are geared to 
compromise and partial satisfaction of 
goals. There is no place in them for an 
integral movement which, one fears, 
would be the end product of Mr. 
Schneid’s association, an American Ac- 
tion Francaise. More effective utiliza- 
tion of our Catholic educational facili- 
ties within the framework of American 
political institutions should, in the long 
run, prove more beneficial to the 
Church and to America. 
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Indonesia and the Bandung 
Conference 


A SOCIAL ORDER Report 


HEN 29 nations of Africa and 
Asia’ met at Bandung, the sum- 
mer capital of Indonesia, on 
\pril 18, history marked a tremendous 
new stride in the rise of the East. Fifteen 
of the countries were not in existence at 
the beginning of World War II, and the 
youngest, Gold Coast, had not yet cele- 
brated its first birthday. This most pre- 
tentious Afro-Asian meeting of history is 
a clear manifesto to the world that the 
rising peoples intend to work out their 
own destiny, at least politically, and that 
the remaining enclaves of colonialism are 
doomed. 
The problems that confront the new na- 
tions—and, for that matter, all the peo- 
ples represented at Bandung—are formid- 
able. They are assuming the burdens and 
responsibilities of self-rule and of inter- 
national adulthood after centuries of co- 
lonial subjugation, in a period of great 
political uncertainty and unrest in every 
part of the world. In many instances 
the Bandung nations are torn by internal 
conflict, occasionally even by civil war. 
rheir countries are scarcely unified, and 
all but a few are just emerging from the 
disorders of post-war reorganization. 
They are taking their places in the 
midst of a high industrial civilization, 
rich in the skills and experience of ad- 
ministration, endowed with well developed 
technological, financial and political re- 
sources. The Bandung peoples look upon 


* See SOCIAL ORDER, February, 1955, pp. 94- 
95. Thirty nations received invitations; 
one did not accept. 

Those in attendance from Asia were: Af- 
ghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, [ Red] 
China, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Japan, 
Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Nepal, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thailand, 
Turkey, North and South Viet Nam, 
Yemen; from Africa: Egypt, Ethiopia, Gold 
Coast, Liberia, Libya, Sudan. The Central 
African Federation did not attend. 
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this world with mixed feelings. The 
thought and example of the West moved 
them to aspirations of nationhood, yet they 
are resentful and suspicious of that world 
and its ways. The rising nations are 
poor in the human resources that have 
made the West powerful, although they 
possess among them fabulously rich raw 
materials and, in varying degrees, high 
and sophisticated cultures. 


MANY DIFFICULTIES 

By and large, the new nations must 
raise themselves by the methods of the 
West. But they are handicapped in this 
both by their historical limitations of cap- 
ital, skills and aggressiveness and by their 
profound distrust of the colonial powers. 
The massive increase in population 
throughout Asia and Africa is one of the 
factors that has stirred up the mountain- 
ous unrest of the past fifty years. But it 
results as much from a spirit of liberty 
and a demand for a more decent life. The 
aspiration for freedom and the independ- 
ence it has won are liberating forces, but 
they are hazardous possessions, too.* 

We can gather some impression of the 
tremendous burden of responsibility laid 
upon often inexperienced leaders and un- 
prepared electorates from the fact that 
almost 650 million people, 27 per cent of 
the total population of the world, have at- 
tained political independence in the brief 
span of eight years. A comparison with 
Europe will further emphasize the magni- 
tude of the work to be done. After World 
War II, the nations of Europe set at the 
tremendous job of rebuilding economically 
and, in some instances, politically. But 
they were peoples with well developed 
skills in the political and economic arts, 


2 See Horacio de la Costa, S.J., ‘Riding the 
Whirlwind,” SOCIAL ORDER, 2 (June, 1952) 
243-47. 
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who had solid foundations and long tra- 
which to erect new  struc- 
difficulties were almost 


ditions upon 
tures. Yet the 
overwhelming. 

Leaders of the new peoples, on the other 
hand, had limited human resources; ex- 
perience was lacking in almost every line 
of activity (in Indonesia, for instance, 
there were just six pilots qualified to bring 
vessels into the ports of an island empire), 
and they had the task of building from 
the ground up. 

The task has been made still more mon- 
umental by the two-fold fact that popu- 
lations everywhere are growing and that 
the people demand a higher standard of 
living than they knew in the past. The 
expression by which Japan’s contemporary 
problem has been characterized: “a mil- 
lion more people each year, each of whom 
wants more things,” is true, in varying 
degree, of the whole rising world. 

Finally, the new nations were not able 
to set to their task in an atmosphere of 
peace and cooperation. Many of them 
were torn with internal conflict. India 
and Pakistan have been disturbed by a 
recurring quarrel; throughout most of 
the post-war period guerilla warfare har- 
ried Burma, Indonesia and the Philippines ; 
from 1947 until the Geneva Conference 
in 1954, Viet Nam was torn by civil war. 


NDONESIA, which is host to the Con- 
ference, can be taken as typical of the 
rising world. After centuries of Dutch 


colonial possession, the nation declared its 
independence just three days after VJ day, 
on August 17, 1945. There followed a 
period of negotiations and_ intermittent 
warfare until full sovereignty was grant- 
ed in 1949. 

A new nation historically, Indonesia is 
already a mighty people of more than 
eighty million, the sixth largest in the 
world. Its 3,000 islands stretch in a vast 
arc for 3,500 miles on a high shelf be- 
tween the Indian and the Pacific oceans, 
linking Asia and Australia, and completing 
the eastern and northern sweep of its 
arc at New Guinea and the Philippines 
Most of its people are crowded on Java 
and Madura (two of the most thickly 
populated islands of the world) and on 
Sumatra, which dominate the area cul- 
turally, economically and_ politically. 

Some of its richest resources are found 
on Kalimantan (Borneo), the third largest 
island in the world, as well as on Su- 
lawesi (Celebes) and the Moluccas (the 
Spice Islands of earlier times). These 
raw materials include huge deposits of oil, 
large quantities of tin, rubber, coal, iron, 
coffee, tea, sugar, spices, copra, palm oil 
and almost limitless timberland. 

The difficulties that confront this rich, 
new nation are, in many ways, similar to 
those which most of the Bandung confer- 
ees face. Some major considerations can 
be summarized under four headings: 1. 
political, Zz: economic, 2: cultural, 4. the 
drive of communism. 
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1. Political. For centuries the Dutch 
East India Company held a limited num- 
her of ports throughout the Indies and 
maintained a good number of plantations. 
What government there was lay in the 
hands of sultans and local petty princes, 
aside from large areas that were tribally 
governed. In 1796 the Company failed, 
and the Dutch crown took over the trade. 
But most of the territory, especially the 
smaller islands, continued broken up into 
numerous small states. During the nine- 
teenth century the Dutch government made 
serious efforts to assume political control 
of the entire area under the threat of 
colonial invasion by other European 
powers. 

RISE OF NATIONALISM 

Almost with the first efforts at unifica- 
tion sprang up the early movement for na- 
tional independence, and the sentiment 
erew, despite repressive measure. Plans 
for independence were completed during 
Japanese occupation in World War IL. 
The first government was appointed by 
the leader of Indonesian nationalism, Su- 
karno, and replacements have been made 
in the same way to the present time. The 
country has never had a national election. 
Often postponed—and likely still further 
to be postponed, they are at present sched- 
uled for May, 1955. 

The nation began its existence bemused 
by the magic of merdcka, freedom, which 
vas expected to solve all problems, po- 
litical, economic and cultural. The pre- 
amble to the Indonesian constitution 
includes the Panchasila, the five basic 
postulates of its political philosophy: be- 
lief in divine omnipotence, humanism, 
nationalism, democracy and social justice. 
But the new rulers quickly learned that 
there was more to running a vast state 
than merdeka and panchastla. 

Huge areas of the country were com- 
pletely untouched by the new freedom. 
Guerilla bands, which had resisted Dutch 
efforts to return, continue their predatory 
existence. Some Moslem extremists re- 
sisted the tolerant, humanitarian regime 
established in the national capital at 
Jakarta and set up a rival state, Darul 
Islam, with strong centers in West Java 
and Sumatra and in parts of Sulawesi. 
Moreover, the communists (PKI) have 
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a paramilitary organization of 200,000 
which thrice attempted to seize the gov- 
ernment. 


MANY PARTIES 

The six-year delay in holding elec- 
tions was initially an effort to establish a 
temporary government to act as sponsor 
and caretaker, after achieving some de- 
gree of political unification. Further post- 
ponements stemmed from the fact that 
none of the subsequent governments had 
any assurance of winning an_ election. 
There are dozens of parties in Indonesia, 
the largest being the Moslem Masijumi 
party. There are also two Christian and 
two nationalist parties, a conservative, a 
socialist, a communist and a_ proletarian 
party, and parties for Chinese and Eura- 
sians. The present coalition of National- 
ists (PNI) and communists (PKI), the 
No. 2 and, possibly, the No. 4 parties, 
would almost certainly lose office to the 
Masjumi and the socialists (PSI) in gen- 
uinely free elections. 

Organizing a modern state in a nation 
that was ninety per cent illiterate in 1949 
poses gigantic difficulties. One, obviously, 
is the dearth of trained personnel not 
only for policy-level positions but for all 
the jobs of contemporary bureaucracies 
Another is the lack of physical and na- 
tional unity. Communications among the 
myriad islands of Indonesia are primi- 
tive and are further hampered by numer- 
ous language variations, which Malay, as 
the official language, and English can only 
slowly replace. Most serious of all, per- 
haps, is the widespread tendency to rely 
upon a magical government, expecting 
services of every kind. In the minds of 
simple Idonesians there lives a memory 
of all they received from the Dutch in re- 
turn for work. Now that the exploiters 
have been driven out and merdeka has 
been attained, they expect to get just as 
much—and far more—from the new gov- 
ernment, without work. 


Economic. Indonesia has been slowed 
up by difficulties that hamper economic 
growth in all the new nations. Lacking 
capital and experienced technologists with 
which to exploit the rich resources, 


progress has been slow; countless mis- 
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takes have been made and heavy losses 
sustained. It will be remembered that 
when British technicians shut down the 
huge oil refinery at Abadan in Iran, it 
could not be started by the Iranians. 
Something not quite so complete occurred 
as the Dutch withdrew from Indonesia. 

Moreover, at the end of the World- 
War-II Japanese occupation, the economy 
had been almost prostrate. For four years 
(1945-49) the nation engaged in intermit- 
tent guerilla warfare against the Dutch, 
and the uncertainties of ultimate independ- 
ence kept economic revival at a_ snail’s 
pace. 


UPS AND DOWNS 


The outbreak of the Korean War 
enormously increased the demand for rub- 
ber, and Indonesia, one of the world’s 
prime producers, almost doubled its pre- 
war rate. Huge revenues stimulated many 
areas of the economy, so that general 
levels, especially for agricultural prod- 
ucts, have about attained pre-war magni- 
tudes. Exports jumped from $777 million 
to $1,258 million between 1951 and 1952 
but declined sharply in volume and value 
when the Korean armistice ended the sell- 
ing spree. 

The government entertains an_histori- 
cal and ideological suspicion of Western 
capitalism. After centuries of exploita- 
tion, Indonesians fear continued colonial 
dependence on Europe or the United 
States. They suffer, moreover, the in- 
evitable sensitiveness of a new and strug- 
gling nation—as the U. S. did in its early 
years. Their sad experience with rubber 
prices (which jumped from 17.6c a pound 
in 1949 to 60.9c in 1951 and then fell to 
20c in 1953) not only caught them in the 
midst of a foreign buying spree which 
hurt financially but confirmed their sus- 
picions of capitalist exploitation. 

The most significant change in Indo- 
nesia’s economy is the steady shift from 
foreign-owned plantations to small farms. 
At the beginning of this century, more 
than nine-tenths of all agricultural ex- 
ports came from the big Dutch, British 
and French estates. At the present time, 
these plantations produce less than one- 
third of agricultural exports. Coopera- 
tives, sponsored by vice-president Mo- 
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hammed Hatta, account for a good part 
of the native progress. 

Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, who made a study 
of the economic situation in 1951, pointed 
out realistically that the major problem 
of Indonesia is to replace the massive ec- 
onomic structure that had been removed 
when independence was declared (more 
than 120,000 Netherlanders returned home 
between 1949 and 1952). With extremely 
limited human resources and _ restricted 
possibilities of capital development, prog- 
ress will be gradual. 

Meantime, immensely rich resources of 
rubber, tin, oil, coal, bauxite, manganese, 
gold and rich agricultural products, cof- 
fee, tea, sugar, soy, copra, palm-oil, are 
under-developed. 


3. Cultural. During their long history, 
the islands that make up Indonesia have 
been invaded by successive waves of Ne- 
groid, Caucasoid, Malay, Hindu, Chinese, 
Arab and Caucasian immigrants. Inter- 
mingled in varying degrees, most of the 
people are Malay in ethnic background, but 
there is wide variety of language, customs 
and culture. Regionalism is pronounced 
and has brought about innumerable modi- 
fications of the adat, the ancient Malayan 
customary law. 

While Islam is the almost universal 
religion of the area and Indonesia has one- 
fifth of the world’s Moslems, the religion 
is not uniform. There are intensely ortho- 
dox and fanatical members in West Su- 
matra, West Java and Borneo, as well 
as the terrorist Darul Islam political 
movement. On the other hand, most In- 
donesian Moslems have assimilated a 
mitigated, Hinduized form of belief. In 
some interior areas, especially of Borneo, 
Sumatra, Flores, Timor and some of the 
Moluccas, forms of animism still prevail, 
and a vestigial Hinduism is found in some 
of the Sundas, notably Bali. There are 
about 3.5 million Christians, less than a 
million of whom are Catholics. 

The economic and cultural range of the 
peoples of Indonesia even today is ex- 


treme. Java and near-by Madura are 
immeasurably more advanced than any 
other part. Following these two would 


be Sumatra and Bali. The level would 
then decline steadily through the Sundas 
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d Moluccas to the interiors of Kaliman- 
in and Sulawesi. 


FIGHTING ILLITERACY 


Basic education is a major problem of 
the country. At the end of Dutch col- 
onialism in 1941 more than ninety per cent 
of the people were illiterate. Since inde- 
pendence, remarkable progress has been 
made in developing a school system and 
a teaching corps. In 1951, there were 
more than 26,600 elementary schools with 
almost 90,000 teachers and more than five 
million pupils. Almost 200,000 were in 
secondary schools, and another 100,000 
were receiving normal or technical educa- 
tion. There were also 6,200 students in 
the ten universities of the country. 


In addition to the education of youth, 
a widespread program of minimum adult 
education has been in progress. A _ plan 
has been formulated to bring the essen- 
tials of education to every area of Indo- 
nesia, chiefly. for the benefit of young 
adults, 25 to 35 years of age. It has al- 
ready been organized in many parts of 
Java, and probably a million people are 
acquiring a minimum education each year. 


\t the present time there are 95 news- 
papers published throughout the islands, 
and 21 radio stations bring information of 
all kinds to the limited number of persons 
who have access to radio sets. During the 
four-year period, 1950-53, almost 4,500 
books were published in Indonesia, chiefly 
in the social sciences, literature, science 
and religion. 


4. The Drive of Communism. The In- 
donesian communist party is the oldest 
ind strongest Marxist movement in South- 
east Asia. Since independence, it has 
controlled a good part of the labor move- 
ment and has inspired the widespread 
resistance to continued Dutch ownership 
and operation of private business. There 
is a strong sentiment for nationalization 
of all resource and productive facilities 
which the PKI has consistently spear- 
headed. 


On three occasions the party was un- 
successful in attempts to seize control of 
the government by force. Lately it has 
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been a member of the government in 
coalition with the Sukarno nationalist 
party. It has used its position to develop 
a new police force which reportedly is in- 
dependent of the government and respon- 
sible only to a communist state official. 


Efforts have been made, too, to infil- 
trate communist leaders into strategic po- 
sitions of the army and the state govern- 
ments. In recent months five known 
anti-communist commanders have been re- 
moved and replaced by pro-communist 
subordinates. The governors of two states, 
the mayor of Jakarta and the head of 
the national police have similarly been 
replaced. Newspapers critical of red tac- 
tics have been suppressed, and numerous 
petty officials coerced by threats of dis 
missal. 

There seems to be strong evidence that 
the PKI is preparing another Czechoslo- 
vakia in this new Pacific republic. 


CONCLUSION 


The supreme fact about Bandung is that 
the mighty peoples represented there are 
on the rise; they are literally a “new 
world arising.” Today they are poor, un- 
learned in modern ways, beset with diffi- 
culties, conflict and external threat. But 
they are fired with an ardor that will not 
be stopped or diverted. They will make 
mistakes; they will tread on toes; they 
will encounter set-backs, but they will 
learn and go on. 

We of the West can look upon them 
as rivals for wealth and power, or we can 
accept them as partners in the task of 
building a world. Today the new, rising 
peoples outnumber the rest of the world, 
almost two to one; before many genera 
tions have passed, the West may be an 
appendage upon the Afro-Asian world. A 
people’s rise to full human stature can 
never be a threat to us, unless we make 
it so. 

It is important, consequently, that we 
look upon Bandung and what it symbolizes 
with understanding and sympathy, that we 
maintain a sane policy of non-intervention, 
but that we stand ready to give what aid 
to their development the rising peoples 
believe they need, when they ask us to 
give and when we are able 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY AND 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY.—Edited by 
Alfred H. Kelly. Wayne University 
Press, Detroit, 1954, 126 pp. $3.50. 
This valuable work consists of five essays 

of uniform excellence on varied aspects of 

American foreign policy which were origi- 

nally delivered as the Franklin Memorial 

Lectures of 1953 at Wayne University. 
Among questions considered are: our 

traditional respect for international law, 

our allegiances and our lapses from that 
principle and the necessity of attempting 

through the United Nations to create a 

regime of international law which will give 

moderate security to all (Quincy Wright, 

Chicago) ; the place of strategy in our past 

foreign policy and the respective roles of 

diplomacy and military power in our con- 

temporary foreign policy (Colonel G. A. 

Lincoln, West Point); the nature of his- 

toric nationalism as individual self-deter- 

mination or solidarity and mutualism and 
its metamorphosis through war and revo- 
lution into a mid-twentieth century psycho- 
logical condition compounded of fear and 
resentment (William J. Bossenbrook, 
Wayne); the weaknesses of the theories 
of Mr. Kennan and Professor Morgenthau 
on idealism, realism and the national in- 
terest (Dexter Perkins, Rochester); the 
tragic fact of our foreign policy that as we 
have increased in physical power in the 
century from 1853 to 1953 our national 
security in a military sense has progressive- 
ly declined, the United Nations and the 
“containment” doctrine we advanced to 
meet this decline, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the technique of contain- 
ment-alliance and the balance of power, 
and the future of American civilization in 
the cold war period (Alfred H. Kelly, 

Wayne). 

This work is a valuable contribution to- 
wards the clarification of our foreign 
policy. 

GrorcE A. Hiaarns, S.J. 
College of the Holy Cross 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE IN THE POST- 
WAR WORLD.—By Raymond F. Mike- 
sell. Twentieth Century Fund, New 
York, 1954, xxxv, 658 pp. $5.00. 


Mr. Mikesell brought to this research 
report the professional knowledge of an 
academic economist and the practical ex- 
perience of a foreign exchange consultant 

The report has two main objectives. The 
first is to present in considerable detail the 
existing foreign payments arrangements 
and, to a lesser extent, the trade regula- 
tions affecting the structure of world pro- 
duction and commerce. The objective here 
is not merely a descriptive one, for Mike- 
sell attempts to trace a causal connection 
between the existing payments and trade 
controls and certain world economic con- 
ditions and national policies. 

This part of the report is valuable for 
the wealth of detailed and systematically 
arranged information on the foreign pay- 
ments systems, techniques and trade prac- 
tices of more than 75 countries. One cau- 
tion already made in a review of Mikesell’s 
study in the London Economist (Novem- 
ber 13, 1954, p. 551) may be repeated here: 
some of what was “current data” at the 
time of the writing may be obsolete and 
hence somewhat unreliable as a guide to 
policy decisions at the time of its reading 
and use. 

The second objective of this study is to 
sketch the substantial contents of the in- 
ternational economic system that, in Mike- 
sell’s opinion, would best serve the inter- 
ests of the free (non-Soviet) world and to 
formulate specific policies, national and in- 
ternational, necessary for the establishment 
and permanent functioning of such a sys- 
tem. The interests to be promoted are 
described in terms of adequate defense and 
rising living standards. 

Mikesell recommends, with these inter- 
ests in view, the progressive establishment 
of what he calls a limited form of inter- 
national economic integration as the imme- 
diate goal of policy for the free world. 
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Such integration would involve a_ fully 
ultilateral payments system based on cur- 
ney convertibility, the removal (for non- 
sidents and, so far as possible, for resi- 

ts also) of discriminatory restrictions 
international equilibrium in their bal- 
ce of payments on the part of the coun- 
es within the free world orbit. Mikesell 
iscusses the policies, internal and external, 

f individual countries (with special refer- 
ce to what is demanded of the United 

tates) and those of existing international 

rganizations required to “make a go” of 
1 an international economy. 


J 


This second part of the report raises 
issues, and there will be some 
aders perhaps not too enthusiastic about 
\likesell's solution. Only one point can be 
iised here. The “adequate defense” of the 

ee world is largely conditioned on its 

taining the loyalty and cooperation of 
hose underdeveloped countries and areas— 
much of the Far East, Middle East and 
Latin America—that are still regarded as 
art of the free world or at least not hos- 
ile to it. 

Further, retaining this loyalty and co- 
peration is largely dependent upon an in- 
ernational policy program on the part of 
he wealthier countries of the free world 
hat will satisfy the aspirations of the un- 
lerdeveloped nations in their fight against 
conomic misery. For, as the French econ- 
mist Maurice Byé has well pointed out, 

these nations do not find, and find in 
good time, within the framework of the 
nternational economy sponsored by the 
free world that measure of economic aid 
necessary to equip their economic systems 

this urgent fight against human want, 
they will be sorely tempted to finance the 
required capital accumulation by sufficient- 
ly large exactions upon their own national 
These exactions could scarcely 

e realized, in view of the already low 
levels of their national incomes, except by 
the suppression of human liberties in a 
system of integral socialism. And this is 
i development which could hardly stop 
short of leading these countries into eco- 
nomic and military alliance with the Soviet 
DIOC, 

Are there not grounds for doubting that 
the underdeveloped areas could find, in 
pportune time, the necessary measure and 


serious 


ncomes, 
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kind of external aid and cooperation in the 
international economic system proposed by 
Mikesell, a system which does not appear 
to this reviewer as clearly different in sub- 
stance (although certainly it is somewhat 
different) from the century-old vision dear 
to liberal international 
economic system based on maximum pecuni- 
ary profitability and the largely unfettered 
operation of “market forces” ? 


Jacques E. Yennt, S.J. 
Loyola University, New Orleans 
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FOREIGN POLICY ANALYSIS.—By Feliks 
Gross. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1954, xxiv, 179 pp. $3.75. 


This book presents a methodological 
framework for analyzing foreign policy. 
Three basic concepts constitute the frame- 
work: ideology, factors and policies. The 
culture and ideology of a nation shape 
its goals. To attain these goals geographic, 
economic, demographic and other forms of 
strength (factors) are applied to specific 
situations; thereby strategic and _ tactical 
policies are formulated policies 
viewed in terms of the underlying ideology 
and factors comprise foreign policy. <A 
mutual dependence exists between domes- 
tic policy and foreign policy. This func- 
tional relationship in turn provides a 
premise for forecasting future policies. 
regard forecasting as 


These 


Gross does not 
prophecy but rather as a hypothesis upon 
which statesmanship can tenaciously pro- 
ceed. Consequently he devotes considerable 
attention to the alternative-policy approach 
of the Institution’s problem 
papers. 

This clear and concise book is valuable 
both because it recognizes the positive role 
of moral values in shaping and analyzing 
foreign policy and because it eschews 
mono-causal determinism. The major de- 
fect lies in its failure to develop the rela- 
tionship between domestic economic inter- 
Nevertheless, it may 
provide a useful text for international 
relations revolving around col- 
lected readings or the Brookings’ case 
studies. 


Brookings 


ests and ideology. 


courses 


Epwarp R. O’ConNor 
Washington University 
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ADVENTURES IN POLITICS.—By Richard 
L. Neuberger. Oxford, New York, 1954, 
xi, 210 pp. $3.50. 

The Eisenhower administration wants to 
return areas of government to the states. 
Neuberger, an Oregon Democratic legis- 
lator for eight years, insists that we must 


first turn our attention to “five funda- 
mental reasons for the decline of state 
government:” 1. negligible status and 
salaries of officials, 2. unequal repre- 
sentation, 3. outmoded constitutions, 4. one- 
party domination in nearly half the states, 
5. state elections coinciding with national 
ones. Though preoccupied with the dif- 
ficulties of a Democrat in a Republican 
state, he tries to maintain political balance 
in discussing the limitations of state gov- 
ernment. 

This “deterioration” of the state gov- 
ernment makes it “necessary not only to 
encourage ‘better’ men and women to par- 
ticipate directly in politics but to educate 
the general run of citizens in the care and 
feeding of bright young politicians.” 

The Senator enjoys relating his and his 
wife’s adventures as legislators, which are 
the meat of this book. It tends to be re- 
petitious probably because large sections 
of it were magazine articles originally, an 
indication perhaps of the tone and value of 
the whole. 

This journalist-politician believes “the 
only positions that promise hope of reviv- 
ing the cherished two-party system in a 
one-party state are the gubernatorial chair 
or a seat in the senate.” He is now the 
first Democratic Senator from Oregon 
since 1914. 


THE ISMS: A HISTORY AND EVALUA- 
TION.—By Eugene O. Golob. Harper, 
New York, 1954, xii, 681 pp. $6.00. 
The title is ambiguous. The reader ex- 

pects a work on communism or socialism 
but finds himself with a valuable treatment 
of ideologies which range from mercan- 
tilism through socialism and corporatism. 
The author produced this work because 
of the place which ideology holds in our 
day. He treats the various ‘isms’ from 
the point of historical development, as 
bodies of doctrine and attempts to evaluate 
their future significance. 
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This is a book from which the social 
scientist, both beginner and expert, will 
profit. The author is clear about his well- 
weighed evaluations which are those of a 
moderate conservative who welcomes 
change so long as it perpetuates the good 
of the past. 

The book has four sections with chap- 
ters of unequal length. The stress is 
placed upon unfamiliar and controversial 
topics so that the ideology of capitalism 
and the mercantilist tradition are given 
less emphasis than socialism and theories of 
corporatism. The reader may wish that 
certain chapters, such as “Socialism by 
Appointment: British Labour,” had been 
broken up since the mass of facts and 
opinion tends to become burdensome. 

The last chapter, in which the author 
draws his conclusions, is especially worth 
reading. Capitalism is the best system and 
will most probably survive if it continues 
to retain its Judaeo-Christian principles re- 
garding the basic dignity of man, and 
does not submit to rigorous Utopian sys- 
tems. 

JoHN KILLEEN, S.I. 
Alma College 


FREEDOM AND COMPULSION.—By M. C. 
Morgan. St. Martin’s Press, New York, 
1954, 344 pp. $3.50. 


The catchy title of this survey of Euro- 
pean history between 1789 and 1939 is 
somewhat misleading. Professor Morgan 
writes interpretative history in this com- 
pact volume and, like Croce, he sees the 
struggle between freedom and authority as 
the red thread running through the history 
of this period. But he does more than fol- 
low a single thread of history from 1789 
till 1939. He attempts—and with a good 
measure of success—to bring into the story 
all the significant events of the period. 

The reader may object that Professor 
Morgan writes from an insular point of 
view, which seems increasingly strong in 
English historiography since 1946. With 
a few French exceptions, the works 
cited and the books included in the bibliog- 
raphy are English. Except for this defect, 
the book is an excellent piece of history 
writing. It brings together and focuses 
well the principal developments in a con- 
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fusing and fast-moving age. Included are 
helpful appendices: an excellent table of 
events, lists of rulers and a sketchy bibli- 
ography that concentrates on popular 
rather than scholarly works. 


THOMAS P. NEILL 
St. Louis University 


A PROGRAM FOR CONSERVATIVES.— 
By Russell Kirk. Regnery, Chicago, 1954, 
325 pp. $4.00. 


“All right. But what does he want to 
do about it?” This seemingly—but only 
seemingly — matter-of-fact question has 
been torture meted out by smug audiences 
and critics to eminent men venturing to 
state that something was wrong with the 
prevalent mode of thinking. It is a ques- 
that reflects the technical illusions 
of an age wishing to forget that life is 
an organic, and not a technical or scien- 
tific, proposition. The question reveals 
the fallacy about “ideas” being one thing 
eutirely separate from “facts;” it neg- 
lects the circumstances which Mr. Kirk’s 
excellent colleague and friend, Mr. Rich- 
ard Weaver has phrased, Ideas Have Con- 
sequences; it fails to perceive that instead 
of the “hard facts” of (and, presumably, 
the “soft ideas” about) life, it is often 
the regimen of “facts” that proves insub- 
stantial, spineless, illusory, whereas some 
ideas turn out to be amazingly hard, realis- 

resilient. 

Now it is a singular mark of the true 
conservative that he does not believe in 
the prescriptive method of treating human 
affairs. He believes that analysis should 
precede conclusions and, indeed, that the 
latter must inevitably follow if the former 
is reasonably accurate and honest. A 
long overdue American conservative analy- 
sis was rendered by Mr. Kirk in his 
Conservative Mind, a selection of impres- 
sive and, at times, truly brilliant essays 
on Anglo-American conservative thinkers 
of the past. Mr. Kirk then felt compelled 
to issue his second series of essays in this 
Program for Conservatives. Reviews did 
not at all do justice to this important sec- 
ond book. It has been misunderstood, 
mistreated (as in Harper's) and mis- 
praised (by James Burnham). 

Ihe work is two things at once. It is 
a selection of essays that largely (though 
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not always) belong together, and it is also 
a brief catalogue of conservative social 
principles as formulated by Mr. Kirk. He 
is an excellent essayist, and we do, of 
course, need the wisdom and the temper 
of the essayist very much among us. Still 
a selection of collected essays, even if dex- 
terously re-worked in book form, does not 
constitute a real program, and perhaps it 
would have been better had Mr. Kirk 
stubbornly stuck to conservative princi- 
ples instead of a program, signalling his 
new title accordingly. For he is strong 
in principles and rich in moral content, and 
this is why we need him very much. Only 
we must pray lest the smugness of his 
opponents and the flatteries of his strident 
and raucous gnostic friends and associ 
ates misdirect his noble Miltonian temper 
to ideological swamplands. 

John Adams, whom Mr. Kirk rightly 
admires, thought that ideologies were mere 
idiocies. I venture to state that Mr. Kirk 
does not see altogether clearly the nature 
and tendency of modern mass ideologies. 
For he seems, at times, to whip, if not a 
dead horse, at least a dying one. What- 
ever the present smugness, and _ the 
amassed intellectual and social sins they 
have bequeathed us, the agnostic, liberal 
and positivist schools of illusions that have 
dominated American intellectual life now 
for almost a century, are rapidly fading 
in our days. It is only a question of 
time when this will be widely realized. 
The danger to measure, tradition and to 
the conservative temper will presently 
come from another set of gnostic radicals 
who are already putting faith—worse, po- 
litical faith—above the virtue of charity 
(and the temper of liberty that flows there- 
from). 

It remains now for Mr. Kirk to show 
that his high vision and character will not 
let his own sense of charity be overcome. 
It is a difficult task, for, as Mr. Cyril Con- 
nolly wrote some years ago, it is closing 
time in the gardens of the West, and from 
now on the artist will only be judged by 
the honest resonance of his solitude. Mr. 
Kirk has proved a good and brave man, 
and he should not flinch from this terrible 
and lonely task. Then, in addition to what 
Providence will grant him, he will gradu- 
ally find the good people who truly share 
his solitary anxieties and tell him with 
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their heartbeats that his solitude is not 
destined to be eternal but may presently 
turn fruitful. 

J. A. Lukacs 


TECHNOLOGY AND THE CHANGING 
FAMILY.—By W. F. Ogburn and M. F. 
Nimkoff. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1955, 
iv, 321 pp. $3.75. 

The authors review and summarize the 
changes which have affected the family in 
the last two centuries, describing the tre- 
mendous transfer of functions from the 
family to other social structures, the grow- 
ing tendency toward equality of spouses 
within the family and the greater permis- 
siveness and _ child-centeredness which 
progressively characterize relations with 
children, whe are fewer per family unit. 

In short the family has been transformed 
from a socio-economic unit with a stra- 
tegic role in production, concerned equally 
with economics and with the procreation 
and education of children, to the kind of 
social group “in which the informal per- 
sonal factor is paramount.” (p. 190) Rela- 
tive to this shift, earlier marriage, dis- 
semination of birth control information 
and practice, the increase of family dis- 
ruption and divorce are also dealt with. 
Very little is said which is not common 
knowledge among well informed lay read- 
ers, and apparently the book is intended 
to be used as an elementary text. A re- 
duction to half the present length would 
appear to be both possible and desirable. 

The problem of causation is tremen- 
dously oversimplified, and the old expla- 
nation of material culture initiating 
changes which after a lag are felt in the 
sphere of non-material culture—a kind of 
non-subversive, undialectical and 


unpro- 
found Marxism—is advanced. All changes 
are traced back to the “Industrial Revo- 


’ 


lution,” which is taken as the remote cause 
in the causal chain beyond which it is not 
necessary to seek. 

Today, when scientists and engineers are 
becoming increasingly aware of the im- 
portance of social structure and cultural 
setting as not only the occasion but the 
condition of scientific creativity and tech- 
nological innovation, it is regrettable in- 
deed to see sociologists take the industrial 
revolution, a great social movement last- 
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ing over a century and a half, as a “tech- 
nological factor” to be sufficiently 
explained by the complication of technical 
innovation. 

Two final chapters on the possible fu- 
ture effects of technology in avoiding 
moral issues equally eschew sociology and 
see no structural limits to the adaptability 
of social institutions—limits grounded in 
the ontological structure of man. As a 
result the future resembles an integration 
of the effects of innovation with the pro- 
jection of current trends. While no one 
will deny the strategic role in the innova- 
tion of social change played by technology 
in our day, that there is a feed-back of 
the social upon the technological is no less 
true. Moreover, an inhibition of this feed- 
back which would permit technological 
demands to defy certain structural re- 
quirements of human society would lead 
to the destruction of man. History, if 
read as a record of man passively adapt- 
ing to his own invention, is read badly. 
Genuine Marxism was shrewd enough so- 
ciologically to know that and, indeed, 
humane enough to look forward to a “leap 
from the realm of necessity to that of 
freedom.” The present book sees freedom 
as the unfolding of necessity in its most 
emasculating—one might say dehumanizing 
—aspects. 

Tuomas F. O’DEA 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


THE THEORY OF COLLECTIVE BAR- 
GAINING.—By W. H. Hutt. Preface by 
Ludwig von Mises. Free Press, Glencoe, 
Ill., 1954, 150 pp. $3.00. 

One is tempted to paraphrase Dr. John- 
son and to say that the most remarkable 
thing about Professor Hutt’s book—an 
extension of papers read to economic 
societies in South Africa in 1928 and 1929 
—is that it has been done and published 
at all. Professor von Mises considers this 
publication a “brilliant essay,” probably 
because it is dedicated to disproving, 
among others, the following time-honored 
propositions accepted by the overwhelming 
majority of economists: 1. workers when 
bargaining individually rather than col- 
lectively are at a natural disadvantage; 2. 
the wage fund theory is a fallacy; 3. it 
is a legitimate function for unions to 
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bargain about wage rates; 4. workers 
really desire to be organized. 

The latter proposition is “proven” by 
the following references: a. a secondhand 
quotation (taken from Menger) of a state- 
ment of William Thompson in 1827 that 
combinations are “at the expense of the 
equal right of the industrious to acquire 
skill and to exchange their labor where 
and how they may;” b. by stating that in 
South Africa non-Europeans are excluded 
from labor unions. The author arrives at 
the conclusion that “The rate of wages 
which is best for the workers as a whole 
is that which is determined in the free 
market.” (p. 145) To this, Professor von 
Mises adds, “On a free labor market there 
prevails a tendency to make unemploy- 
ment disappear.” 

At no point does the author attempt to 
prove his views by means other than quo- 
tations from a vast host of nineteenth- 
century economists. His disagreement 
with economic doctrines on the subject, 
beginning with Adam Smith’s, is never 
put to the test of research or available 
empirical evidence. In suggesting that work- 
ing hours, rather than wage rates might be 
a suitable topic of collective bargaining, 
if there must be such a procedure, Pro- 
fessor Hutt seems to assume that the num- 
ber of hours worked has no relation to 
wages. The fact that in countries like 
the U. S. A. and Germany wage rates 
have been raised simultaneously with a 
reduction in the work week falls outside 
the scope of this anachronistic treatise on 
collective bargaining. 

FRIEDRICH BAERWALD 
Fordham University 


ARBITRATION OF WAGES.—By Irving 
Bernstein. University of California Press, 
Berkeley, 1954, 125 pp. $3.50. 

The author presents here the results 
of an investigation into all published arbi- 
tration awards on wages from 1945 to 
the outbreak of the Korean War. Mere 
reporting without perceptive interpretation 
would be, however, a sterile venture, as 
would be reporting without reference to 
the past. So we have an excellent but 
brief opening chapter on the history of 
wage arbitration in this country and an 
analysis of the underlying factors which 
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condition such arbitrations. This is fol- 
lowed by a detailed analysis of the distri- 
bution of awards by industry, union, timie 
cycles, locality, appointing agency, struc- 
tural form, money distribution and _inci- 
dence of criteria. Procedural 
are then examined. Two chapters are de- 
voted to a fuller examination of criteria 
used in awards. 

The author points out that wage arbi- 
tration, as opposed to grievance arbitra- 
tion, is not widely accepted in this coun- 
try. No more than two percent of the 
general wage changes in peacetime are 
arbitrated, according to his estimate. It 
is primarily used in public utilities, es- 
pecially urban transit, and in fields where 
the effect of a strike falls immediately 
and heavily on the consuming public. 

That wage arbitrations generally result 
in an award somewhere between the po- 
sitions of the parties is, of course, not a 
new finding, though its full documenta- 
tion is not frequent. The reason for this 
is not necessarily, as some have claimed, 
because the arbitrators are mere com- 
promisors who “split the difference,” but 
because the very nature of wage arbitra- 
tion, in the eyes of Mr. Bernstein, com- 
pels such a result. 

In this sphere of the discussion the au- 
thor sets forth cogent arguments based 
on the conception of wage arbitration as 
an extension of the process of collective 
bargaining. The case for this conception 
is naturally based on the pragmatic ap- 
proach. This will not please the pro- 
ponents of the “judicial” or “ivory tower” 
arbitration, but it seems far more sensi- 
ble. If wage arbitration is an extension 
of collective bargaining and we are to rely 
on collective bargaining to keep the peace, 
no other approach is feasible. 

From the point of view of criteria, Mr. 
Bernstein concludes that the most import- 
ant factor has been the intra-industry 
comparison, followed by cost of living. It 
would be pleasant to have the space to go 
further into the author’s findings, for 
there is much of interest here and some 
questions which even the author point- 
edly leaves unanswered. Suffice it to say 
that though some detail could have 
profitably been omitted, (for example, lo- 
cality and appointing agency distribution) 
probably no one in the field of industrial 


problems 
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relations who reads this work will fail to 
have a better understanding of the subject 
and of the difficulties of arbitrators. 

Hersert J. LAHNE 
Washington, D. C. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND THE 
GOVERNMENT.—By Wayne L. Mc- 
Naughton and Joseph Lazar. McGraw- 
Hill, New York, 1954, 531 pp. $6.00. 


Although books in the areas of either 
business or the social sciences tend to suffer 
loss of unity when produced by several 
authors, this remarkably comprehensive 
study of employer-employee relations can 
be exempted from this criticism. 

This book is primarily concerned with 
American industrial relations at the begin 
ning of the 1950’s, carrying a central thesis 
that higher levels of living and greater 
national security will result from a more 
complete understanding by all persons of 
the elements of industrial relations and the 
causal factors which underlay their protean 
patterns. The authors are sensitive to the 
thesis that enlightened knowledge and sym- 
pathetic understanding should substitute for 
force and selfish aims in this vital area of 
employer-employee relations. 

In implementing this thesis, the authors 
have produced a very detailed series of 
chapters on the development of industrial 
relations, chapters which show scholarship 
of a sound and mature nature. They con- 
tinue their detailed appraisal of this field 
by a complete analysis of the legislation 
affecting the employment relationships, 
bringing to the date of their writing the 
latest administrative results of both federal 
and state legislation, although the material 
on state legislation is sketchy and more 
general than might be desired. 

A thorough analysis of both employer 
and employees’ organizations is contained 
in the latter portions of this book, conclud- 
ing with a balanced appraisal of the insti- 
tutions and practices in the vital field of 
employer-employee cooperation. By means 
of extensive documentation of the sources 
of their material and the legislation which 
is intertwined in the problems, the authors 
give the advanced student and the instruc- 
tors in courses which can accept an ad- 
vanced level analysis more than adequate 
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guideposts to further study in this dynamic 
and important field of business and social 
life. By the inclusion of original, authorita- 
tive source material such as congressional] 
reports and court decisions, the authors 
give the reader the flavor of the source 
materials themselves. By such techniques 
and by the use of a restrained prose, the 
authors have produced a unique study of 
industrial relations and the government 
with minimum bias and maximum penetra- 
tion to the realities of the issues involved 


RicHARD EF, BA 
University of Notre Dame 


A CHRISTIAN ECONOMY.—By William 
G. Peck. Macmillan, New York, 1954, 
164 pp. $3.50. 


prominent “Anglican 

more calls for the 
restoration of Christian personalism to 
economic life. This prophetic emphasis, 
the author believes, is again demanded; 
at an earlier period it was necessary for 
Anglican thought to move forward from 
its overstress of prophetic moralism to 
“a period of analysis.” 

The theme is based on a_ penetrating 
exposition of man and society, largely 
drawn—and with keen perceptiveness 
from Aquinas, various witnesses to the 
medieval synthesis, recent popes and such 


In this book a 


social witness” once 


social thinkers as Belloc, Dawson, and 
Maritain. Dr. Peck’s chapters on the 
modern mass state and “Freedom and 


Equality” are very satisfying. 

He is not hopeful about England’s eco 
nomic ills. Badness, stemming from false 
philosophies which he ably discusses, is 
shot through the system; only radical 
surgery can cure it. But England’s econ 
omy, taken in and by itself, is evil: in its 
dehumanizing technology, in the exclusive- 
ness Of the money motive (money has 
replaced men as the dominating end of 
economic activity), in the reign of finan- 
cialism over productive activity and in an 
essential usury in the credit system. 

Above all it is evil (“no less a threat 
to Christianity than communism”) be 
cause it is held together by fighting for 
a position of dominance in the “swag 
war” called international trade. 

Because finance capitalism failed, men 
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turned to the welfare state and must do 
so increasingly as the crack-up of Eng- 
land’s economy increases. Had she not 
adopted what proved inevitably an unvi- 
able system, she would not now face the 
inducement to accept welfarism. More- 
uver, pragmatic welfarism is yielding 
eround to a metaphysical welfarism, which 
accepts a state-directed economy as right. 

What is England’s way out? Not back 
i. finance industrialism and the struggle 
for domination of trade: apart from moral 
reasons, she must bow out of the race 
jor supremacy. She cannot buy food 
cheap and sell exports dear. The British 
must become producers of food they now 
buy dear. They must become distribu- 
tist, love their soil, reduce industrialism, 
increase community responsibility for wel- 
jure, cut organization down to human 
cale, spread ownership of corporations. 

lor, Peck’s philosophy is sound and his 
distributism, deserving of utmost atten- 
tion. But his analysis of present-day cap- 
italism is in many respects untenable. 
Indeed, his view of international trade 
could be as fruitful a source of interna- 
tional conflict as economic imperialism at 
its worst. 


Puitie S. Lanp, S.J. 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL WELFARE. 
—By Walter A. Friedlander. Prentice- 
Hall, New York, 1955, 683 pp. 
$8.00 trade, $6.00 text. 

The range in time and in subject mat- 
ter which this book spans is perhaps the 
widest of any recently attempted survey 
of the field of the social services and so- 
cial work. Part I, which is historical, 
begins with the English background of 
our social services, carrying through in 
Britain to the present social-security and 
juvenile-delinquency programs and cur- 
rent voluntary activities. In the United 
States the coverage is from the colonial 
period to our social-security system and 
the war and post-war programs, with the 
intervening development of our varied 
public and private services. 

Part II deals with the existing struc- 
ture of social welfare, including public 
assistance, social insurances, family serv- 
child welfare, health and medical 
work, mental hygiene and psychiatric so 
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cial work, social group work and recrea- 


tion, crime and corrections, veterans’ 
services, industry and _ social welfare, 
public housing and international social 


welfare. 

Part IIl is devoted to principles of so 
cial welfare administration, 
organization and the professional aspect: 
of social work. 

Within this broad framework the mul- 
tiplicity of subjects and items touched 
upon is greater than any cursory cata 
loguing can indicate. The book is mainly 
directed to the description of 
and function. The author recapitulates, 
without accompanying quotation but with 
extensive footnoting, an enormous volume 
of reading. Authorities in particular fields 
will question the adequacy and accuracy 
of some of his condensations, and the gen 
reader will at times find his state 
ments obscure. This problem arises 
especially where definition, generalization 
or conceptual interpretation is involved 
It is a problem inherent in the individual 
authorship of a book of general reference 
in an expanding field like that of the social 
services. The book is well organized in 
its succession of subject 
demonstrates a wide acquaintance with the 
great variety and spread of programs 
included in this encyclopedic introduction 
to social welfare. 
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KARL DE SCHWEINITZ 
University of California, Los Angele: 


SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE IN COM- 
MUNITY ORGANIZATION.—By Helen 
D. Green. Morrow, New York, 1954, 253 
pp. $4.00. 

The three basic processes in social work 
are: social casework, social group work 
and community organization. The present 
volume is concerned with social intergroup 
work, described as “a point of view about 
community organization, theory and prac 
tice.” If social group work and community 
organization are recent arrivals on the 
social-work scene, social intergroup work 
is brand new, and it can be safely said that 
the concept is not a familiar one to social 
workers. Social intergroup work is defined 
as “a process in the field of community 
welfare in which 


organization for social 
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the emphasis is on relations between groups 
in the community in terms of objectives 
selected and carried out by these groups.” 

The book is divided into two parts. Part 
I deals with the background of community 
organization, the social intergroup work 
process, other processes in community or- 
ganization and a generic approach to social 
work. Part II is devoted to case illustra- 
tions. There is no bibliography because of 
the paucity of literature. 

This book makes a contribution to social 
work literature by presenting in one place 
the theory and practice of social intergroup 
work. The collection of case material is 
especially valuable, since such material is 
important in the consideration of any aspect 
of social work practice. Moreover, the 
theory and practice presented here will 
draw attention to the need for a precise 
definition and clarification of the basic 
theory, techniques and goals of social work. 
A real virtue of the book is that it 
describes itself as “an initial attempt at 
definition.” 

In 1941, Wilber I. Newstetter 
spoken of social intergroup work as “a 
potential part of social-work practice.” The 
present volume indicates that further work 
is needed to show how to integrate social 
intergroup work into the mainstream of 
social work. There is not sufficient descrip- 
tion of the theory of social intergroup 
work. It is by no means clear whether 
social intergroup work is inside or outside 
social work. 

In 1947, in discussing community organi- 
zation, Kenneth L. M. Pray raised two 
basic questions, which are applicable to 
social intergroup work. “Is community or- 
ganization practice concerned specifically 
with facilitating the process of social ad- 
justment, or is it directed to the attainment 
of more tangible and specific ends?” 

“The second source of possible doubt 
about the identification of the specific ob- 
jectives of community organization with 
those of generic social work is in the fact 
that the process of organization often fol- 
lows rather than precedes the choice of 
goals.” 

Regretfully, it is to be noted that the 
author died in 1952. 


had 


ARTHUR J. FOERHRENBACH 
Baltimore 





CATHOLICS IN PSYCHOLOGY. — By 
Henryk Misiak and Virginia M. Staudt. 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1954, 309 pp, 
$5.00. 

This book constitutes a significant foot- 
note to the history of psychology. In this 
capacity it doubtless will come to be re- 
garded as required reading for professional 
psychologists, whether Catholic or non- 
Catholic, for it fills in a number of note- 
worthy details not found in any standard 
histories of the science. Especially useful 
in this respect are the systematic sum- 
maries and evaluations of the great Cath- 
olic pioneers in modern psychology: men 
like Mercier, Frébes, Lindworsky, Mi- 
chotte and Gemelli in Europe; Pace and 
Moore in America. The lives and work 
of these, as well as a host of lesser figures, 
provide the materials out of which the 
book is fashioned. 

In a broader sense, however, the story 
which these authors tell should appeal to 
anyone interested in the history of Cath- 
olic thought. The reader is shown the 
gradual development of opinion concern- 
ing one of the more controversial areas 
ot modern science, characterized by the 
gradual change of attitude from an initial 
reaction of almost universal suspicion and 
hostility to the present-day acceptance of 
psychology as an independent science, the 
validity of which is no longer debatable. 
Several quotations, representing both sides 
of the argument as to the legitimacy of 
the once “new” psychology, considerably 
enhance the interest of this account. 

According to the authors, the chief con- 
tribution of Catholic psychologists has 
consisted in a threefold service to psychol- 
ogy. First, they have insisted always upon 
the whole man as the focal subject of the 
science; second, they have resisted the 
tendency to banish certain topics from 
psychological textbooks and discussions; 
third, they have opposed exaggerated de- 
terminism in psychology. On the other 
hand, Catholics have produced a disap- 
pointingly small proportion of specific 
experimental and theoretical contributions 
important enough to be mentioned in his- 
torical surveys or textbooks. The authors 


confess themselves unable completely to 
explain this last fact; yet they feel that 
the situation almost certainly will improve 
with time. 


Meanwhile, though, the book 
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leaves One with the impression expressed 
by Professor Edwin G. Boring in his 
foreword: “In general, modern psychology 
would profit if it could have more research 
from Catholic experimentalists, not less, 
provided the quality of work were as high 
as much that is reported in the present 
volume.” 

Francis L. HARMON 
St. Louis University 


THE NATURE OF SYMPATHY.—By Max 
Scheler. Translated by Peter Heath, with 
an Introduction by W. Stark. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, 1954, liv, 274 
pp. $5.00. 

George N. Shuster has described the 
exhilarating effect of Scheler’s writings 
upon students in Germany during the early 
nineteen-twenties. Catholics especially felt 
liberated by his books from the sterile 
alternative between materialism and ideal- 
ism. Scheler gave respectable philosophi- 
cal standing to traditional religious 
attitudes and concepts by making an orig- 
inal extension of Husserl’s phenomenologi- 
cal method to the fields of psychology and 
ethics. He stated that a crisis was devel- 
oping in our understanding of facts, that 
new aspects of reality were being uncov- 
ered and found to correspond to old 
convictions and that the honest idealist 
or materialist had better “turn aside from 
such questionable theories and address 
himself to the phenomenological facts.” 

What some of these long-overlooked 
facts are in the social order is described 
in The Nature of Sympathy, his first book 
to receive an English translation. It con- 
sists of three parts: a study of sympathy 
and fellow-feeling, a description of love 
and hatred and an account of our percep- 
tion of other minds. Instead of trying to 
establish our perception of other minds 
along the well-worn epistemological lines, 
Scheler boldly challenged the two premises 
in the dispute: that it is our own self 
which is primarily given to us and that 
our first perception of others is only of 
their bodily movements. 

He shows that the individual is origi- 
nally aware of community life before dif- 
ierentiating his own self and that we 
perceive others as personal wholes or 
patterned qualities. This book is a pioneer 
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expression of the view that the I-Thou 
relationship is the primary and normal 
one and that a Gestalt pattern permits us 
to recognize the personal self of other 
men. 

Scheler’s analysis of sympathy and love 
has three special marks. First, these 
modalities are not only conditions for our 
intimate, personal knowledge of others but 
are themselves the ways of knowing other 
selves. Second, sympathy is based upon 
and measured by love, so that only the 
latter provides an adequate basis for mor- 
ality. It does so by disclosing an objective 
world of ranked values. Third, values 
are not illusions or creatures of human 
desire but have an independent standing 
in reality and place a demand upon our 
conduct. 

Apart from Scheler’s depreciation of 
the intellect in the practical order, one 
other cautionary remark is _ necessary. 
Despite his explicit disavowal of panthe- 
ism in this book, his later development 
ended in a pantheistic theory of life. See 
my essay, “Scheler’s Transition from 
Catholicism to Pantheism,” in Philosophi- 
cal Studies in Honor of the Very Rever- 
end Ignatius Smith, O. P., edited by J. 
K. Ryan, pp. 179-207. 

JAMEs COLLINS 
St. Louis University 


CATHOLICS IN CONTROVERSY.—By 
James O’Neill. New York, McMullen, 
1954, 227 pp. $3.00. 

In this book, written “as a personal state- 
ment concerning the position and activity 
of American Catholics in the controversies 
which challenge them today,” Dr. O'Neill 
aims to reach a wide and varied audience, 
to be readily understood by all. Although 
the style is deliberately simple and free 
from technical terminology, the composi- 
tion reflects the scholarly attainments of a 
master craftsman. 

Each chapter is logically organized, clear 
captions head each subdivision. This or- 
derly presentation makes the text a handy 
reference book for the layman willing to 
take up the author’s challenge. 

In a democracy, controversy is bound to 
arise from differences of opinion. It is up 
to the lay Catholic to be well informed on 
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his creed and well trained in exposing his 
position on points at stake. Specifically, he 
may become involved in the following 
topics: the separation of church and state, 
religious education, censorship. Each area 
is discussed with thoroughness, logic, a 
solid backing of historical data, earnestness 
and no appeal whatsoever to the emotions 
—not even to one’s sense of humor. 

To conduct this controversy in a skilled 
fashion, favorable to the development of 
tolerance and understanding between the 
various groups composing a democracy, 
O'Neill suggests the proper technique: a 
language as close as possible to the lan- 
guage of the audience, sincerity, brevity, 
modesty, simplicity, vividness, varicty, 
tact. 

He concludes: “The arsenal is well 
stored with everything needed for the de 
fense—except enough devoted members of 
the laity who know how best to use the 
material available. Material, devotion and 
know-how; these three, but the greatest 
need among these in this field is enough 
workers with sufficient ‘know-how’.” 


ALVIN KUTCHTERA 
St. Paul’s Chapel, Madison, Wise 


(ee 


Morality of GAW 

In the controversy over the 
guaranteed annual wage, both industry and 
labor are seeking public support and es- 
pecially the support of religious leaders. 
Thus far religious leaders have not ex- 
pressed themselves decisively on either 
side. The guaranteed annual wage has 
a moral aspect, of course, and the current 
demand of the UAW on General Motors 
and Ford is either morally right or mor- 
ally wrong—as is every concrete human 
action. But the morality of the UAW’s 
plan is not determinable by general theo- 
logical principles alone; it involves a com- 
plex process of economic analysis. Since 
few religious leaders are also top-flight 
economists, they will likely continue to 
avoid taking sides. 


current 
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PAPER-BOUND ISSUES 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: An Anthology.— 
Edited by Charles R. Joy. Beacon Paper- 
backs No. BP 1. Beacon Press, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass., 1955, xxviii, 323 
pp. $1.45. 


THE GREEKS AND THEIR GODS.—By 
W. K. C. Guthrie. Beacon Paperbacks 
No. BP 2. Beacon Press, Boston, 1955, 
xiv, 388 pp. $1.75. 


THE CENTURY OF TOTAL WAR.—By 
Raymond Aron. Beacon Paperbacks No. 
BP 3. Beacon Press, Boston, 1955, 379 
pp. $1.50. 


AN END TO INNOCENCE.—By Leslic 
Fiedler. Beacon Paperbacks No. BP 4. 
Beacon Press, Boston, 1955, 214 p. $1.25. 


HOMAGE TO CATALONIA.—By George 
Orwell. Paperbacks No. BP 5. 
Beacon Press, Boston, 1955, xxiii, 232 pp. 
$1.25. 


Beacon 


THREE WHO MADE A REVOLUTION.— 
By Bertram D. Wolfe. Beacon Paper- 
backs No. BP 6. Beacon Press, Boston, 
1955, 661 pp. $1.95. 


NODS 


Interest in South Asia 


The growing interest in South Asian 
problems has reached the point where an 
attempt is being made to establish a new 
scholarly organization. Social scientists, 
historians, geographers, as well as students 
of language, philosophy, comparative re 
ligion and other fields will all find a place 
in this projected body. Present plans call 
for negotiation with the Far Eastern As- 
sociation for special recognition of South 
Asia on a par with East Asia in the /‘a 
Eastern Quarterly and other publications 
of the FEA and in programming FEA 
meetings. Alternative plans envisage es 
tablishing an independent section of the 
FEA or the establishment of a completely 
independent association. 

Negotiations with the will take 


FEA 
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place in April at Washington with Phil- 
lips Talbott of the American Universities 
Field Service representing the South Asia 
pecialists. A mimeographed quarterly, 
the South Asia Studies Newsletter, is 
heing published for the time being from 
the University of California. People in- 
terested in receiving the Newsletier and 
1 joining the new association should con- 
tact Dr. Robert L. Park, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, Institute of 
East Asiatic Studies, University of Cali- 
ornia, Berkeley 4, California. 
e 


State of the Farm 


larmers in 1954 earned only one-half the 
come received by town and city dwellers 
the United States. Yet the farmer’s 
average income rose by $4 over 1953, while 


the nonfarm average dropped $50 

So go the final income figures released 
last month by the Department of Agri 
culture. 

This report has its hidden features, how- 
ever. The net income of the nation’s farms 
averaged $2,268 compared to $2,276 in 
1953. Farm operators’ net income went 
down from $12,479 million to $12,302 mil- 
lion. Moreover, the number of farms 
dropped one per cent. 

Direct subsidy payments by the govern- 
ment continued to  rise—$257_ million 
against $213 million. 

Mechanization revealed itself as a fac- 
tor—together with the steady exodus of 
laborers and farmers to the city—in the 
drop of laborers’ wages on farms from 
$2,139 million to $2,093. 


oe as Se ee 


Vital Issues (Cont.) 


Mr. Walvogel’s uneasiness over the ap 
arent lack of direction in SOCIAL ORDER 
[April, 1955, p. 191] struck a responsive 
chord in this reader. But I suspect that 
ie has not put his finger on the cause of 
the lack he feels. It is not because the 
inagazine treats too many subjects. It 
vould not help much simply to treat few- 
r matters more thoroughly. [| know that 

and I suspect that Mr. Walvogel 
vould still be muttering, “But where does 
it all get us: where are we going; indeed, 
ire we going anywhere?” 

lhe early explorers of this continent 
‘ere lost in its immensity, but they kept 
trying bit by bit to map it. Now map- 
ping is like walking; it is accomplished 
by taking two different actions in alter- 
nation over and over. First, you climb 
a tall hill to get a general idea of the 
country around you; then you descend 
into the confusing wilderness to learn 
some of its details; then you climb a hill 
again to get a fresh start. 

I think that socIAL ORDER ought to climb 
a hill more often, or climb a higher one. 
Perhaps once every year you ought to 
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dedicate an entire issue to hill climbing 
for example, to a review of the entire 
sacral-secular problem in the United 
States and of the state of discussion con 
cerning it. ven if your hill climbing 
should not produce completely satisfying 
views—some things are so worth doing 
that they are worth doing badly. 

loHN BRADFORD 
Chicago, Il. 

* 


Please continue publishing the “gems 
of information” which cover the many 
phases of daily life; and let the reader 
decide what may be concentrated on, where 
the subject matter touches his own voy 
age. 

R. R. Crier 
Troy, N. Y. 


Catholic Political Action 
James Schneid’s brilliant plea for Cath 
olic political action in your March issue 
deserves great commendation. 
Catholic Action has not met with much 
success in this country, and possibly Mr 
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Schneid points out a facet thereof which 
might interest the hierarchy. One thing 
certain is that his proposal would stimu- 
late interest in the much-neglected papal 
social encyclicals. 

People who would join the cells for 
political action would be forced to ascer- 
tain the Catholic viewpoint since they 
would have to understand their own po- 
sition. This could do nothing but good 
and perhaps could be the spark for a gen- 
eral understanding of Catholic Action 
itself. 

In addition to the basic worthwhileness 
of the idea itself, Mr. Schneid is to be 
congratulated for a beautiful and well 
documented exposition. Can we hear 
more from him and hope that the next 
study describes some practical applications 
of his plan? 

Ropert FE, DELAWY 
New York City 


Agreed 

Your article on “right-to-work” legisla- 
tion is an excellent statement with which 
we agree most heartily. 

Harry W. LAIDLER 
League for Industrial Democracy 
New York 
e 


This material is extremely interesting 
and I am sharing it with several members 
of that committee who continue to have a 
vital interest in the plight of the Indian. 

LouisE N. MuMM 
Staff Consultant 
National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc. 
New York 17 
* 


Life in Suburbs 


We were delighted to find socIAL ORDER 
on our drug store’s newsstand. 

“The Church in the Suburbs” by Dennis 
Clark was especially interesting. We live 
in such a setting where the Church is the 
center of social life and community or- 
ganization. Charity really abounds here. 
If anyone is ill, the neighbors take over 
baby sitting, cooking, laundry and so forth. 
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Your imerest in Suburbia should con- 
tinue. 
GtiortA MEYER DALTON 


St. Ann’s, Mo. 
* 


Illumination on Schumpeter 
The review of Schumpeter’s latest [Bi- 

ography of an Unsatisfactory Science,” by 
B. W. Dempsey, S.J., February, pp. 77-82] 
[ found illuminating and am showing to a 
number of my associates here. 

EMERSON P. SCHMIDT 
Washington, D. C. 

* 


The review of Schumpeter by Father 
Dempsey (February, 1955) is the best I’ve 
ream... 

WILL LISssNER 
New York 18 
* 


Comment on Thomas Work 


The contributions of Dr. Thomas and 
of many others are always of interest and 
value to us. 

PAUL POPENOE 
American Institute of Family Relations 
Los Angeles 
® 

“Clothes, Culture and Modesty” is a 

first-rate exposition. 
Rev. MicHAEL J. QUINN 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Brooklyn 
* 


The issues that reached me lately 
proved a good diversion from studying 
Spanish. Naturally, I found all three of 
Father Thomas’ articles very interesting. 
I look forward to having such a thought- 
provoking magazine on the rainy, cold 
winter evenings this July and August. 

R. P. Emizio DinkeL, C.PP.S. 
Rio Negro 
Chile, S. A. e 


Father Thomas’ article on the Catholic 
family as a subcultural system is not only 
an interesting but also a very important 
document. 

Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 
The Catholic World 
New York 19 
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Worth Heading 


Tibor Mende, “The Under-developed 
Areas: a Challenge to the West,’”’ Cross 
Currents, 5 (Spring, 1955) 115-26. 
Economically retarded areas of the 
rld, containing 1.6 billion people, two- 
-ls of humanity, demand attention and 
a momentous challenge. Of the 2.5 
llion people in the world today, one-fifth 
ares the full riches of Western tech- 
logy, and another one-seventh (the 
Japan, parts of eastern Europe 
southernmost South America) have 
rtially adopted modern technologies. 
Thus far our solution for the have-not 
thirds of men has been formulated ex- 
sively in economic terms, forgetting that 
factors built the industrial West: 1. 
issive savings, 2. an entrepreneurial class 
it worked hard and took risks, 3. 


SSR, 


a large, 
rgetic labor force. 
None of the retarded economies is yet 
to undertake heavy savings of ten 
twenty per cent of national income; 
esting about five per cent over a five- 
ir period of industrial expansion is a 
mumental task. Nor do these nations 


ave ready at hand skilled and knowledge- 
ble businessmen to 


develop industries. 
| our piecemeal efforts have largely 


d to make a sound start. 
Where success has been achieved, it re- 


ilted from state planning and the massive 


ganization of whole peoples which gave 
lividuals status in social frameworks 
1 definite roles, with consequent jobs, re- 
ibilities and dignity that could enlist 
tremendous forces of national aspira- 
for political and economic equality 
th the West—totalitarian, but effective. 
The “new peoples” are marching—and 
rapidly in numbers 


ey are growing 


hey will not stop their progress, and the 
ll be either that they rise toward 
fall toward theirs. 

“This is the kind of 
ilization had to face 


ir level or we 
challenge 


before its de- 


every 


ne.... We possess economic and techno- 
gical means, the historical knowledge and 
minority of enlightened men; united, 
might enable us to be the first civiliza- 
capable not merely to foresee but to 


vent its downfall.” 


H. Rondet, S.J., “Eléments pour une 
Travail, II,” Nouvelle 
Revue Théologique, 87 (February, 1955) 
123-43. 


Theéologie du 


The Fathers denounced slavery but ac- 
-orded religious 
Manual labor was rehabilitated, 
ifter the example of Christ, of Paul and 
monks. [ 


slaves full human and 


lignity. 
the early Some elements of a 
theology of work, germinal in the doctrine 


of creation, fall, 


redemption and last end, 

Augustine: all work is 
the fruit of divine power joined to human 
liberty, hence glorifies God by 


are elaborated by 


continuing 
His creative action. 

The early Middle Ages civilized the bar- 
barians; monasteries, the centers of eco- 
nomic life, taught the skills of agriculture 
and the crafts. Feudalism was a structurs 
needed by the times, and out of it grew 
the great bodies of workers, all equal and 
community 


living in a socio-economic 


based on religi yn. In such an ordet work 
was hard and a penance, but it was also a 


joy, freed from excessive ambition. Thx 


ology of work is still not developed, but St 
Thomas recognized the role of all kinds of 
work in the Christian ordet 

Modern times, adumbrated in the liberal 
spirit and slow disintegration of Christet 
dom, brought great world discoveries, stir- 
ring up greed and colonialism. Scienc« 
gave mal enormous pe I natur 
that vas exploite 11 i itmosphere oO 
( mic and politica Vartare | ited 
b the scovery t tl I 
capital The culminatio1 in 1 laiss 
faire capitalism and its Mar t tit 

Man’s work is cooperati vith God’s 
the world is to be inventori 1 cult 
vated—completed. In dot that, man dis 
covers and achieves his fulfillment 
I iuse of original and personal si rk 
in be rebellious: ignora evoist 
in make it a force of « Hence, it must 
constantly be redeemed | rbing gre 

] ctr} ting 19Nor o tl it « iritv 1 
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